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I. COUNSELING 


The purpose of this series of articles 
is to outline a comprehensive plan for 
a vocational guidance program as an 
integral part of our whole scheme of 
public education, and to indicate the 
responsibility of the public school for 
the adjustment of all pupils of school 
age, whether in or out of school. 

Vocational guidance is defined by 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association as, “The giving of in- 
formation, experience, and advice, in 
regard to choosing an occupation, pre- 
paring for it, entering it, and progress- 
ing in it.’”” Educational guidance shall 
be considered a part of vocational 
guidance, being the preparation ad- 
vised for the choice made. 


Arms or VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 

The purposes of vocational guidance 
as formulated and adopted by the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion are as follows: 


1. To assist individuals in choosing, 
preparing for, entering upon, and mak- 
ing progress in occupations. 

2. To give a knowledge of the com- “ 
mon occupations, and of the problems 
of the occupational world, so that the 
pupil may be prepared for vocational 
as well as political citizenship. 

3. To help the worker to understand 
his relationships to workers in his own 
and other occupations and to society 
as a whole. 

4. To secure better coéperation be-- 
tween the school on the one hand and 
the various industrial, commercial, and 
professional pursuits on the other. 

5. To help adapt the schools to the 
needs of the pupils and the community, 
and to make sure that each pupil ob- 
tains the equality of opportunity which 
it is the duty of the public schools to 
provide. 

Guidance is not a new function in our 
public schools. It is as old as the 
schools themselves, but an organized 
form of vocational guidance is of com- 
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parative recent origin in our system of 
education. Some of our more progres- 
sive cities are carrying on well organized 
and efficient programs of vocational 
guidance, which are functioning effec- 
tively as an integral part of the whole 
educational program. Much and rapid 
progress has been made during the 
past few years and a real beginning 
has been accomplished. 


GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


Probably the two most extensive 
studies which have been made to ascer- 
tain what activities are carried on were 
those made by Dr. A. H. Edgerton and 
Mr. H. R. McDougal. The results of 
these studies correspond very closely. 

Dr. Edgerton’s study of guidance 
activities in six hundred and thirty-five 
secondary schools indicates that: 

Two hundred and forty-four schools 
survey local occupational opportunities 
and requirements; 171 schools study 
results of these data and other reports 
of investigations; 212 schools test abili- 
ties and interests of pupils; 351 schools 
assist individual pupils in choosing vo- 
cational possibilities; 489 schools offer 
vocational training programs; 537 
schools assist pupils in selecting educa- 
tional possibilities; 440 schools offer 
vocational placement for part-time 
and full-time employment; 195 schools 
provide some form of employment 
supervision and follow up.' 

Mr. McDougal’s study of vocational 
guidance activities in one hundred and 
thirty high schools is summarized in 
chapter one, part two, of the Twenty- 
third Year Book, as follows: 

“Fifty-four schools have available 
reports of surveys of local occupational 
opportunities; 46 schools report prevo- 
cational courses of vocational guidance 


1 A. H. Edgerton. itr bP Se Guiteace Bar 
hesis in Gur Public Schools?” The V 
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in grades seven and eight; 81 schools 
make an organized effort to discover 
vocational aptitudes through work in 
English; 54 schools require or urge 
teachers to act in the capacity of voca- 
tional counselors; 34 schools offer 
courses in vocational civics or ‘occu- 
pations’; 31 schools use a text in the 
study of occupations; 68 schools re- 
quire written reports on local indus- 
tries or other assigned vocational 
topics; 75 schools organize class excur- 
sions to local industrial and commer- 
cial establishments; 51 schools employ 
a director or special teacher responsible 
for vocational guidance; in 62 schools 
this work is handled by the principals, 
in 25 schools by the deans of boys and 
girls; 97 schools offer some special vo- 
cational courses; 86 schools have em- 
ployment or placement bureaus, and 
43 function through central bureaus, 
usually under the direction of the 
board of education; 43 schools report 
employment supervision and follow-up 
work; 36 schools make some use of 
mental tests as an aid in determining 
vocational aptitudes.’’ ? 

While these schools may not have 
adequate programs, results of a study 
of them and from a survey of some of 
the best systems may assist us in for- 
mulating a comprehensive program. 

The following is suggested as a rea- 
sonable and comprehensive program : 

1. An industrial and occupational 
survey of the community. 

2. The testing and studying of 
pupils’ possibilities. 

3. Guidance in choosing a vocation. 

4. Educational guidance for prep- 
aration for vocation selected. 

5. Provision for educational oppor- 
tunities. 

6. Guidance on entering work, — 
“placement.” 


: H. _R. McDougal. — “‘ Vocational Guidance in High 
School,” Industrial Arts Magazine, April, 1922, pp. 133- 





‘agazine, March, 1924, Vol. 2, No. 6. 
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7. Systematic follow up and super- 
vision of each pupil sent into employ- 
ment. 


Tue Work or VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


It must not be assumed that the 
work of the vocational guidance pro- 
gram can be carried on effectively by 
those who are directly responsible for 
it without the aid, assistance, and co- 
operation of all agencies that in any 
way touch or have any bearing on the 
life of the youth of the land. The voca- 
tional guidance department in its large 
sense must include the home, the 
school, the church, civic, social, and 
commercial organizations, and indus- 
try. The director of vocational guid- 
ance will do well to secure very close 
codéperation of the entire school organ- 
ization, the parents, the chamber of 
commerce, civic, and social organiza- 
tions. 

These various agencies and their 
work are so closely tied up and interre- 
lated, that we may not draw any sharp 
lines of demarcation and say that the 
department is divided into any number 
of sub-organizations. For purpose of 
our discussion here we shall, however, 
divide the topic into three parts: Coun- 
sel, Placement, and Follow Up. These 
three forms of endeavor are closely 
associated with one another, but there 
is a definite work for each to perform. 
Each is just one part of the whole 


program. 
In this article we shall be concerned 
with the first problem only — Counsel- 


ing. Problems of Placement and prob- — 


lems of Follow Up will be discussed 
separately in two successive articles 
which are to appear later. 

An attempt is made in the accom- 
panying chart to represent in charted 
form the place, relations, and functions 
of each of these three agencies. 
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No definite standards for organiza- 
tion can be set up which will apply to 
all communities. The organization re- 
quired will depend in large measure 
upon the size of the community, and 
upon other varying conditions. The 
organization shown in charted form 
here, seems to be typical and sufficient 
to meet the needs in a large community. 
The work indicated in this chart might 
be performed by one person in a small 
community. 


CouUNSELING 


By counseling is meant both educa- 
tional and vocational counseling. Coun- 
seling is carried on by either full-time 
or part-time counselors. The counselor 
is often one of the teachers, who is suffi- 
ciently free from teaching to carry on 
the work. 

A survey of the literature in the field 
of vocational counseling, and confer- 
ences with counselors, prospective 
counselors, school administrators, and 
persons engaged in counselor training, 
reveals that little recognition has been 
given to the fact that counseling de- 
mands special qualifications, special 
training, and special experience. It has 
also been observed that persons re- 
sponsible for counseling and counselor- 
training agencies are not clear as to 
what should constitute the work of a 
counselor. 

It was thought desirable, therefore, 
to determine in so far as possible the 
kinds of counseling activities which 
should be provided for pupils on vari- 
ous school levels, and also to determine 
what the standards for the position of 
counseling should be. 


Tue CounseLor: His EquirpMENT 
AND PREPARATION 


The National Vocational Guidance 
Association in its Principles of Voca- 
tional Guidance, submits the following 
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with reference to the equipment and 
preparation of the counselor: 

1. The personal qualities of the 
vocational counselor should include 
human sympathy, interest in and 
understanding of young people and 
their problems, tact, patience, the spirit 
of service, and research ability. 

2. The counselor should have a good 
general education including the study 
of economics, sociology, industry, psy- 
chology, and education. 

3. The counselor should have ex- 
perience in various forms of social en- 
deavor, such as public school teaching, 
social work, and personnel work in in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments. 

4. The counselor should have spe- 
cial training for the work in a formal 
course, or courses in vocational guid- 
ance of a college or university grade. 
These courses should be organized un- 
der such major topics as the following: 
The Principles of Vocational Guidance; 
Vocational Counseling; Organization 
for Vocational Guidance; Occupational 
Information, Research and the Survey; 
The Conduct of Life Career Classes; 
Psychology Applied to Vocational 
Guidance; and Special Problems in 
Vocativnal Guidance. 

Since the work of counseling is of 
such growing importance, it is impera- 
tive that it be administered by persons 
having the needed equipment and 
training. The task of the counselor 
demands the very best in training, in 
vision, and in personality. The mis- 
take should not be made of assuming 
that men and women with many years 
of successful teaching experience make 
successful counselors. Such is not the 
case. Teaching experience is an asset, 
but more than teaching experience is 
required. The counselor should have 
a broad, comprehensive knowledge of 
the work-a-day world. Contacts with 
many types of life work are desirable. 


The task also demands the scientific 
treatment of all obtainable facts bear- 
ing upon proper counseling of pupils on 
various levels of learning. In other 
words the counselor must have the 
scientific attitude. Guidance is scien- 
tific. Progress in counseling will be 
made only through a careful and scien- 
tific study of its problems. Mere opin- 
ion must give way to facts secured 
through trustworthy investigation. Ex- 
perimentally determined evidence must 
take the place of opinion. Sensitive- 
ness to problems relating to counseling 
must characterize our work. 


Tue Counsetor: His Work 


The duties of the counselor may be 
modified to some extent by the type of 
school organization, by the size and 
kind of the school, by the other provi- 
sions for guidance activities, and by 
the character and type of community. 
The following duties are suggested in a 
comprehensive program of counseling. 


1. Interview and confer with students: 

a. To assist pupils in making 
proper vocational choices. 

b. To assist pupils in making fu- 
ture plans in accordance with 
future vocational and educa- 
tional possibilities. 

c. To acquaint pupils with pro- 
visions of the law governing 
school attendance, working per- 
mits, and so forth. 


2. Provide vocational information: 


a. Through personal interviews 
with pupils. 

b. Through occupational studies. 

c. Through vocational talks to 
students. 

d. Through handbook containing 
occupational information. 

e. Through reference books and 
magazines. 
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ORGANIZATION OF A DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The People 





| Board of Education | 
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| Director of Vocational Guidance | 
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Through coéperating with li- 
braries. 


. By arranging for outside speak- 


ers to speak to groups of pupils 
on certain occupations about 
which they are familiar. 


. By arranging interviews for 


students with members of dif- 
ferent trades and occupations. 


3. Make recommendation for needed 
adjustment: 


a. Recommend curricular adjust- 


ment to make school work more 
profitable for students. 
Recommend to coérdinator ad- 


justments of employment to 


better serve interests of pupils. 
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4. 


on 


c. Recommend to coérdinator ap- 
plicants for positions. 


Supervise and direct certain forms of 

research work: 

a. Analyze school data relative to 
scholarship, mental tests, size of 
classes, and so forth. 

b. Make recommendation of class- 
room policies and procedures on 
basis of such analysis. 

Coéperate with inside agencies: 

a. Codperate with the attendance 
department in issuing working 
permits. 

b. Coédperate with teachers in an 
effort to keep cumulative record 
of the performances of all pupils. 

c. Codperate with placement office 
in placing pupils in desirable 
employment. 

Coéperate with outside agencies: 

a. Codperate with any social or 
other organization which inter- 
views pupils or parents relative 
to change from one school to 
another or change from school 
to employment. 

b. Codperate with parents, and 
others interested in helping stu- 
dents to make proper adjust- 
ment in schoo] and in employ- 
ment. 


. Perform certain routine and clerical 


duties: 

a. Fill in necessary forms for those 
who drop out of school. 

b. Make record of those who with- 
draw. 

c. Make reports regularly to the 
director. 

d. Make reports to the placement 
office. 

e. Gather and keep on file occupa- 
tional information. 

f. Have regular office hours for 
conferences with students, par- 
ents, and others. 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


We have briefly discussed the aims, 
purposes, and work of a vocational 
guidance department, as an integral 
part of the public school system, as well 
as the qualifications, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of the counselor. 

In the work of organizing and ad- 
ministering a program of vocational 
guidance, the school administrator or 
director of vocational guidance will 
face many problems which he can solve 
only in terms of his own community, 
and his own organization. One of the 
first tasks, then, which the director of 
vocational guidance will have in 
organizing and administering the 
guidance program, will be to make a 
thorough study of his own problem, 
and from that study to deduce, formu- 
late, and adopt, certain policies and 
principles, and to define and limit 
the scope of his responsibility and 
activities. 

In the program of counseling many 
problems relative to policy and meth- 
ods will present themselves for solu- 
tion. To what extent should the in- 
dividual teachers in the schools be 
made responsible for counseling? To 
what extent should the counselors do 
all the counseling? To what extent 
may the results of general intelligence 
tests, achievement tests, and voca- 
tional aptitude tests be used by the 
counselor? What is the best method of 
collecting and imparting vocational 
information? Should the vocational 
information be imparted through voca- 
tional information classes or through 
regular classes, as in English, Civics, 
and Science? To what extent should 
try-out courses be used as a basis for 
counseling? These and many other 
questions confront the counselor and 
must be dealt with. 

Who should give counsel? Un- 
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doubtedly there is developing in our 
modern educational system a new pro- 
fession, — counseling. The counselor’s 
job is a delicate and difficult one, and 
requires standards of preparation not 
expected of many other groups in edu- 
cational work. In a comprehensive 
program, the work of counseling should 
not be left entirely to individual teach- 
ers who have little time free from class 
work, but should be administered by 
full-time counselors. The codperation 
and support of the teachers should cer- 
tainly be gained, and they should be 
made to feel that they are a very vital 
part of the guidance organization. 

What part should tests and measure- 
ment have in a guidance program? 
The application of intelligence tests, 
achievement tests, and aptitude tests 
in vocational guidance is in the experi- 
mental stage, but enough progress has 
been made to justify their use in a 
limited way. 

How a knowledge of individual and 
occupational intelligence levels may be 
utilized in the vocational guidance of 
high school pupils has been admirably 
worked out by Dr. Proctor of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. He estab- 
lished levels of intelligence for the vari- 
ous occupations and vocations, and 
proposed a distribution of the high- 
school pupils according to vocational 
ambitions and scores made on intelli- 
gence tests.’ 

Dr. Brewer has devised a unique 
method of advising pupils as to choice 
of courses and occupations, by the use 


of a chart. The scores made on a psy- — 


chological test are distributed on this 
chart as low, average, and high. Like- 
wise the grade levels secured by m 

of aptitude tests or trade tests are di 
tributed as low, average, and high. By 


* W. M. Proctor. — Seyeistagion! Tare snd Cad 
ance of High School Pupils, Journal of Educational 


search M. No. 1, June, 1921. Public Sebel 
Publishing Co. - 


assigning values to these various levels 
he is able then to predict from the 
scores made on the trade tests and psy- 
chological tests the chances of success 
or failure.* 

Professor H. D. Kitson and Dr. R. 
D. Allen have used similar tables to 
sort out and remedy misfits and to en- 
courage those who test low in the psy- 
chological test but high in the academic 
group.° 

Dr. Herbert A. Toops, by assembling 
numerical ratings of an individual in a 
number of tests of physical and mental 
qualities, presents a graphic picture of 
the tendencies of an individual as a 
basis of diagnosis and advice.* 

There are so many abilities, capac- 
ities, and traits that make for success 
in the various vocations that the basis 
of classification must be of a flexible 
nature. If the counselor realizes the 
limitations of tests as measures of 
ability and as factors in guidance they 
may be used to very great advantage 
as aids in vocational guidance. It is 
recognized that intelligence tests alone 
cannot be used for purpose of predicting 
success. Many factors other than in- 
telligence enter in to determine suc- 
cess. It is necessary to determine what 
these other factors are, and after they 
have been determined, to supplement 
intelligence tests by other tests for the 
measuring of factors other than intelli- 
gence in the human personality. 

When this is done, it is possible by 
the method of multiple correlation to 
devise a regression equation whereby 
the results of each test in a test battery 
may be given proper weighting. If the 
tests are valid and reliable, it is pos- 


* John M. Brewer. — ‘Is Scientific Vocational Guid- 
ance Possible?"’ School and Society, March 10, 1923, 
pp. 362-266. 

*Vocational Guidance and the Theory of Proba- 
bility,” School Review, February, 1920. 

* H. A. Toops.— “The Principles of Voegtionsl 
Guidance as Investigated by the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research ,"’ National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 6, January, 1923. 
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sible to predict with a fair degree of 
accuracy the chances of success or fail- 
ure in a given vocation. 

The situation has been solved by 
Dr. Hull of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who has recently invented a ma- 
chine, which he calls an “ Automatic 
Correlation Computing Machine.” 
With the aid of this machine, Dr. Hull 
believes that after the tests for the test 
batteries have been constructed, the 
prediction for success in any given vo- 
cation may be made with fair accuracy. 
A battery of tests has already been 
arranged for prognosis in shorthand and 
typewriting. These tests have been 
given to two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents and the average error of predic- 
tion is reported for shorthand 6.3 and 
for typewriting 6.1. 

Similar to the work of Dr. Hull is the 
work of Dr. Thurstone of Chicago Uni- 
versity. Dr. Thurstone has devised a 
battery of tests to predict success in 
engineering. 

Those who are working in the field of 
prediction clearly recognize its present 
limitations, but are encouraged by its 
future possibilities. 

What is the best method of collecting 
and imparting occupational informa- 
tion? Should vocational information 
be imparted through vocational infor- 
mation classes or through regular 
classes? Some counselors find it ad- 
visable to do the first, others the sec- 
ond, and still others may deem it wise 
to do both. Possibly a combination of 
the two methods is advisable, at least 
in certain communities. In a compre- 
hensive organization an effort should be 
made to maintain an organized agency, 
through the vocational information 
classes, for distributing this informa- 
tion, and at the same time take advan- 
tage of the opportunity for correlating 
this work with the English, Civics, 
Science, and other regular courses. 


Then, not least of all the problems of 
the counselor is his problem of check- 
ing the results of his own work. Some 
definite method of testing and checking 
the results of guidance given should be 
worked out. 

The writer realizes that many of the 
problems discussed in the foregoing are 
in the early experimental stage. These 
discussions are presented with the hope 
that they may be of some assistance to 
those just beginning the work, and to 
readers who may be interested in the 
welfare of youth. The ideal toward 
which every effort should be directed 
is the most sympathetic understanding 
of the desires, needs, and capacities, of 
all persons of school age, whether in or 
out of school, for the purpose of making 
intelligent adjustments of school work 
or of employment, in accordance with 
present and future possibilities of 
accomplishment. 

(To be continued) 





A PROPHECY 


With the First Known Use of the Term “V ocational 
Guidance”’ 


“The work is in its infancy as yet but 
it is constantly growing in volume and 
importance. The Director and those as- 
sociated with him are enthusiastic over 
the results that have been achieved even in 
the few weeks since the Bureau was es- 
tablished, but they believe that in order to 
cover the field in the most complete and 
adequate manner, the work should become 
a part of the public-school system in every 
community, with experts trained as care- 
fully in the art of vocational guidance as 
men are trained today for medicine or 
the law, and supplied with every facility 
that science can devise for testing the 
senses and capacities and the whole phy- 
sical, intellectual, and emotional make-up 
of the child.”” — Franx Parsons, 

Director and Counselor. 
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GUIDANCE POSSIBILITIES THROUGH EXPLORATORY 
ACTIVITIES 


Rospert H. RopGers 


Division of Vocational Teacher Training, Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The subject, ‘Guidance Possibilities 
through Exploratory Activities,” will 
be developed about the three following 
aspects, (1) the development of the 
junior high school movement and its 
demand upon the practical arts sub- 
jects; (2) the organization of the 
practical arts to assist in the accom- 
plishment of the objectives of the 
junior high school; (3) the results that 
may be expected under the proposed 


organization. 


Il. Tae Juntor Hieu ScHoo.t AnD 
Irs DEMANDS UPON THE 
PRaAcTICAL ARTS 


The junior high school movement is 
steadily developing, and with its 
growth is coming a more general agree- 
ment upon objectives and administra- 
tive procedure. School administrators 
very generally accept vocational and 
educational guidance as one of the 
major objectives of this type of school. 
It is gradually being recognized that 
the practical arts have certain voca- 
tional guidance values, providing the 
fields of work are properly selected and 
effectively organized. Edgerton in his 
recent study of 803 intermediate and 
junior high schools found that 39 per 
cent of the schools stated that their 
objectives are general experience, all- 
round development, and industrial in- 
telligence. Thirty-three per cent stated 
that their objective is assisting in the 
intelligent selection of an industrial oc- 
cupation without encouraging early 


choices. Twenty-six per cent are plac- 
ing the emphasis upon enriching the 
school experience of the pupil through 
concrete situations, while 2 per cent 
stress preparation for entrance into 
industrial vocations. 

Another very hopeful development is 
the general recognition on the part of 
the school administrator that the older 
aims and, in many instances, the pres- 
ent practices in the shops, laboratories, 
and drawing rooms do not fulfill the 
objectives of the newer junior high 
schools. The various courses offered in 
the field of woodworking and mechani- 
cal drawing are a good illustration of 
this particular point. They are con- 
tributing only a meager experience 
with a certain few of the tool and con- 
structive processes and operations, a 
little design, and some selected infor- 
mation pertaining to lumber, tools, 
and equipment. This offering is not 
comprehensive enough to meet the full 
requirements of the junior high school. 

In view of the demands that are 
arising and the conditions that exist, 
the practical arts teachers are losing an 
opportunity to enrich the content of 
their subjects if action is not promptly 
taken to incorporate the vocational 


_ guidance aspects. 


III. ORGANIZING THE PRACTICAL 
Arts TO ASSIST IN THE AccomM- 
PLISHMENT OF THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE OBJECTIVES 
Accepting vocational guidance as 
one of the objectives of the junior high 
school and also the fact that the prac- 
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tical arts subjects are an agency for 
securing its accomplishment, the first 
step in the problem may well deal with 
objectives. 

The purposes of the practical arts 


have been presented in many different ' 


ways, but in this discussion they will be 
considered as follows: 

1. To provide a practical form of 
vocational and educational guidance in 
specific occupations or groups of occu- 
pations. 

2. To provide a virile form of edu- 
cational work that will appeal to and 
interest large groups of pupils at the 
period of adolescence. 

3. To provide a limited amount of 
skill and information pertaining to pro- 
cesses, operations, and procedure in 
the more important occupations and 
about the home. 

4. To provide through the practical 
activities an opportunity to acquaint 
the pupil with various types of mate- 
rials, equipment, and the scientific and 
economic facts pertaining to the occu- 
pational fields. 

5. To provide through the voca- 
tional activities a vitalizing agency for 
the less interesting and more abstract 
academic subjects. 

A study of the above objectives 
shows that they are comprehensive, 
that they retain all of the better ele- 
ments of a well-planned program for 
the practical arts, and that they also 
include the vocational guidance as- 
pects. The aim in connection with this 
objective is to insure its becoming a 
direct product of the instruction rather 
than a mere superficial by-product. 
The next step in the discussion should 
be the scaling or the evaluating of the 
practical arts work as found in most 
communities against the submitted 
objectives. The results of the evalua- 
tion are evident without an extended 
analysis, — the vocational guidance 


elements are not being effectively in- 
corporated into instruction. The ques- 
tion immediately arises, Is it possible 
to give effective vocational guidance 
with the present organization of the 
work, or is it necessary to re-shape it, 
and, if so, what is involved? 

It seems wise before proceeding fur- 
ther to state certain facts that may 
assist in determining the form of or- 
ganization: 

1. Vocational guidance of the great- 
est benefit to the individual is that 
guidance given through a series of con- 
trolled practical experiences, on prac- 
tical jobs, drawn from a wide range of 
occupational activities and supple- 
mented by a study of the pertinent 
economic facts. 

2. Eleven million men in the United 
States are engaged in the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical pursuits. Of this 
number, 70 per cent are employed in 
seven large occupational or trade 
groupings, as follows: 

Metal trades, 

Building trades, 

Textile trades, 

Lumber and furniture industries, 
Food trades, 

Shoe and leather trades, 
Printing and publishing trades. 


3. Seven million three hundred 
sixty-nine thousand men and women 
are engaged in what is known as the 
business and clerical pursuits. Of this 
number 78 per cent are employed in 
five large groups as follows: 

Clerks and salespéople in stores, 

Clerks in offices, 

Retail dealers, 

Bookkeepers, 
countants, 

Stenographers and typists. 


cashiers, and ac- 


The significance of the first state- 
ment is that it seems desirable to make 
every effort to organize the practical 
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arts on the basis of desirable occupa- 
tional experiences that have been care- 
fully selected so as to offer instruction 
of real vocational guidance worth. 
Furthermore, a well prepared practical 
arts teacher is the person best qualified 
to offer instruction in the pertinent 
economic and social subjects. 

The second and third statements 
show that the large percentage of work- 
ers in urban centers are employed in a 
comparatively few general fields of 
work. Does it mean anything that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the em- 
ployed people living in urban centers 
are engaged in seven trade groups and 
five commercial groups? Have these 
groupings any particular significance 
from the standpoint of organizing in- 
struction that will contribute directly 
to the accomplishment of the voca- 
tional guidance objective? Is it a 
sound educational procedure to de- 
velop the practical arts subjects around 
groups of occupational activities? It is 
felt that the majority of communities 
will not make a mistake in developing, 
for example, the practical arts subjects 
in the manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits about the building trades 
group and the metal trades group. 

The procedure of organization may 
be illustrated by taking the building 
trades group as an example. In this 
group are carpentry, painting and 
decorating, house wiring, plumbing, 
masonry, lathing, tinsmithing, contract- 
ing, and architecture. A shop would be 
planned and equipped to offer practical 
instruction on type jobs in carpentry, 
inside wiring, and painting and deco- 
rating, and elementary architectural 
drafting, while instruction in subjects 
of a vocational guidance value would 
be offered in all nine of the activities. 
It is believed that when students are 
working on practical work in the build- 
ing trades, it is exceedingly timely to 


study the entire field. Shops organized 
on the same general plan for the metal 
trades, the electrical trades, the auto- 
mobile trades, the printing trades, and 
others should be considered for cities 
of varying populations. If a com- 
munity is able only to conduct a one 
shop program, it is probably most de- 
sirable to develop it about the building 
trades, or possibly on a composite plan 
of some activities in the building 
trades and some in the metal trades. 
This latter type of shop presents many 
teaching problems and can only be 
operated successfully with a very effi- 
cient instructor. 

The nature of the vocational guid- 
ance subject matter that parallels the 
practical work is worthy of attention. 
Its general nature should be economic 
in character. Problems for discussion 
and solution may profitably dwell upon 
the following: 


1. Function of the occupation. 

Relation of the specific occupation 
to the other trades in the trade 
group. 

2. Importance of the occupation. 

Numerical place the occupation 
fills, locally and nationally. 

Value of product turned out locally 
and nationally. 

Comparisons with other occupa- 
tions, — use graphs. 

3. Conditions of employment. 

Mental and physical strains in- 
volved in the daily routine of 
work. 

Specialization and its effect on the 
worker. 

Conditions involved that must be 
taken account of, — tools, ma- 
chines, appliances, riggings, scaf- 
foldings, etc. 


4. Hygiene of the occupation. 


Ventilation and its relation to the 
health of the worker. 
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Fumes, dusts, acids, poisons, and 
their effect on the health of the 
worker. 

5. Economic conditions. 

Hours and wages of the occupation.. 

Average number of working days 
and income per year. 

6. Entrance to the occupation. 

Age at which the occupation is 
usually entered. 

Various ways of entering. 

Apprenticeship and conditions the 
learner encounters. 

Legislation pertaining to appren- 
ticeship. 

7. Demand for labor. 

Relation between supply and de- 
mand. 

Factors influencing the labor mar- 
ket. 

Ratio between the number of work- 
ers in the specified occupation 
and the other related trades. 


8. Mental and physical requisites for 
efficiency in the occupation. 
Character of education, training, 
and experience needed for suc- 
cess. 
Personality, attitudes, and apti- 
tudes requisite for success. 
Importance of good_health, hearing, 
eyesight, and mental and physi- 
cal alertness. 
9. Opportunities for advancement. 
Lines of promotion within the trade 
or industry and the rewards 
and responsibilities accompany- 
ing them. 
Trade and technical requirements 
for advancement. 
Personality, attitudes, and apti- 
tudes contributing to promotion. 


It is very readily apparent that in 
order to offer counsel and assistance of 
real value to pupils the teacher must 
possess the actual material pertaining 
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to the above economic phases. It is 
suggested that definite periods each 
week be devoted to a study and a dis- 
cussion of the topics suggested by the 
preceding outline. The time might 
very properly be taken from the prac- 
tical arts subjects since it is planned to 
be an integral part of that field. 

The general organization of the prac-, 
tical arts for cities of varying popula-| 
tions may be illustrated by the plan for 
the industrial arts. 


1. For a large city with three or more 
shops: 

Seventh grade. Home mechanics 
with its accompanying related 
problems and general vocational 
guidance instruction that will 
provide an overlook of all occu- 
pations. 

Eighth grade. Instruction in se- 
lected building trades with its 
accompanying work in related 
problems and the vocational 
guidance information pertaining 
to the entire group. 

Ninth grade. Instruction in se- 
lected metal trades with its 
accompanying work in related 
problems and the vocational guid- 
ance information pertaining to 
the entire group. 

If additional shops are available 
they should be developed around 
the trade groups that predom- 
inate in the local community. 


2. For a small city with two shops: 
Seventh grade. Home mechanics as 
above. 

* Eighth grade and ninth grade. In- 
struction in selected building and 
metal trades in a composite shop 
with the accompanying work in 
related problems and the voca- 
tional guidance information per- 
taining to all the trades of both 


groups. 
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3. For a small community with one 
shop: 

Seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
Instruction in selected building 
and metal trades or in other com- 
binations in a composite shop 
under the conditions stated 
above. 


The vocational guidance instruction 
in the seventh grade should be very 
general in character and cover all the 
more important occupational group- 
ings. The youth and immaturity of 
the pupil should be recognized in the 
selection of material. The following are 
suggestive topics: 

1. Importance of the proper selec- 
tion of an occupation. 

2. What an occupation demands of 
workers. 

3. How workers are trained. 

4. General factors to consider in 
choosing an occupation. 

5. My general qualifications. 

6. The agricultural occupations. 

7. All of the other major occupa- 
tional grouping. 


The vocational guidance instruction 
that is suggested for the eighth and 
ninth grades should cover the outline 
that was presented in the earlier sec- 
tion. 

The effective development of a pro- 
gram of practical arts around selected 
groups of occupations is largely one of 
individual instruction. This will re- 
quire a large amount of teaching 
material organized in unit form so that 
individual pupils may make progress as 
rapidly as they are able. The voca- 
tional guidance material may well be 
conducted upon the class basis, be- 
cause the information is common to all 
and the units are not necessarily de- 
pendent upon each other. 


V. SuMMARY OF THE PROBLEM 


Summarizing the problem that has 
been presented, it is keenly felt that 
the plan intelligently developed and 
placed in operation will serve to 
broaden and enrich the practical arts 
in the junior high school, and thereby 
more nearly fulfill the objectives of 
that type of educational institution. 

A detailed summarization of the dis- 
cussion presents the following: 


1. Vocational guidance of the great- 
est benefit to the individual is that 
guidance given through a series of con- 
trolled practical experiences, on se- 
lected jobs, drawn from a wide range of 
occupational activities and supple- 
mented by a study of selected economic 
phases of the various occupations. 

2. The organization of the instruc- 
tional material on the group basis af- 
fords the greatest possible opportunity 
to offer selected experience in a wide 
variety of occupations. 

3. The organization of courses or in- 
structional content should be around 
the practical jobs, the related informa- 
tion, and the vocational guidance ma- 
terial. 

4. Instruction organized on a group 
basis means a variety of occupational 
activities carried on within one class- 
room and under the direction of one 
teacher. 

5. A variety of occupational activi- 
ties for practical arts students in one 
classroom necessitates making the in- 
struction almost entirely individual in 
character. 

6. Individual instruction in the 
composite shop requires the use of job 
instruction sheets to supplement the 
work of the teacher. 

7. Instruction sheets should be so 
organized as to specify a definite job to 
be done with its accompanying related 
and vocational guidance subject mat- 
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ter. Sheets should in all cases be pre- 
pared in a manner to call forth the 
greatest amount of individual effort on 
the part of the student. 

8. Finally, this type of organization 


will make it possible to offer a very 
practical form of vocational guidance 
instruction and will make guidance a 
direct product rather than a by-pro- 
duct. 


A COOPERATIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


EMANUEL E. Ericson 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois 


I wish to speak briefly in a more or 
less connected way of some things 
which have been done and are being 
done in the way of a coéperative pro- 
gram of vocational guidance in Peoria, 
Illinois. The work that will be referred 
to is carried out by a committee not 
originating within the schools but serv- 
ing very largely boys of the various 
schools. The program that has been 
carried out is a boys’ program, the 
girls, as is probably not uncommon, 
having been left out of consideration 
for the time. 

The organization of the committee is 
in a large measure a result of the em- 
phasis which the national Y. M. C. A. 
has placed upon such work. The com- 
mittee is strictly civic in its nature and 
has had, at least a part of the three 
years in which it has existed, both 
Protestant and Catholic representa- 
tion and has served students of both 
public and parochial schools. Needless 
to say, the committee came into being 
because there was no specific force 
within the school system dealing with 
the problem of vocational guidance. 

This, it will be seen, places this com- 
mittee in the position of an outside or- 
ganization that can do nothing more 
than offer its services to the schools. 
Its offer has been generously accepted, 
however, by the two high schools, and 
the Spalding Institute (the latter being 
a parochial school); and the commit- 


tee, which is called the “‘Boys’ Voca- 
tional Committee,’”’ is now in its third 
year of activity. It might be of in- 
terest to name the type of men who 
constitute the membership. There are 
seven members: A. F. Siepert, dean of 
teacher training, Bradley Institute; C. 
T. Wardwell, who was for several years 
in the personnel work of the U. 8. Vet- 
erans’ Bureau; Fred B. Bourland, a 
successful real estate man and an ex- 
president of the Rotary Club; R. R. 
Cromwell and W. G. Russell, principals 
of the two high schools; and C. E. Lee 
of the Y. M. C. A., who is the secretary 
of the committee. I am serving as 
chairman of the committee, against my 
protest, having been assured that my 
selection was the best that could be 
done under the prevailing circum- 
stances. 

Now, the natural question at this 
point is probably, ‘‘ What is this com- 
mittee doing, what has it done, and by 
what means and methods does it do 
it?” 

The work of the committee may be 
divided under four functions. The 
first of these is to furnish 


OccUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


This has been done largely by fur- 
nishing the different schools with a 
number of men who have appeared at 
intervals before groups of students and 
presented to them an outlook upon the 
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various occupations. This part of the 
work has not yet been as fully or- 
ganized as it might be, but we feel that 
much valuable material has been 
placed before the boys. The men to be 
used for this part of the work have been 
carefully selected by the committee 
and their qualifications discussed at 
committee meetings, the aim being to 
appoint only such persons as have not 
only been successful in their line of 
work, but whose outlook on life is such 
that they will present their vocation in 
an unbiased and wholesome way and 
who have some appreciation of the vo- 
cational problem of youth. In addi- 
tion, these men are interviewed per- 
sonally and given suggestions with 
reference to the particular needs their 
talk is calculated to fill. When a list 
of such speakers is finished, the prob- 
lem of the time schedule is taken up 
with the principals and the committee 
or subcommittee arranges for the 
final appointments. In addition, spe- 
cial books in the public library are 
recommended and other printed mat- 
ter is furnished the students. This 
phase of the committee’s work is done 
during the early part of the school year 
and leads up to the second division of 
the activities, which is the 


Use or Setr-ANALysis BLANKS 


Through coéperation of the princi- 
pals, a time is appointed for presenting 
to the students the idea of the use and 
value of the self-analysis blank. The 
blanks used were made up by the com- 
mittee and are simply more or less of a 
composite of a number of blanks that 
were studied and supposedly made to 
fit a little better the present circum- 
stances than any one that could be ob- 
tained ready made. 

Before having the blanks filled, a 
brief talk is given to the boys, in which 
the speaker endeavors to show the boy 


the value both of the self-analysis and 
of the opportunity of visiting some suc- 
cessful business man to talk over his 
vocational interests. A marked dif- 
ference has been observed between a 
painstaking and carefully planned pre- 
sentation and a more casual one in re- 
gard to the consequent value of the 
whole process to the student and the 
interest with which he has entered upon 
the idea. At this point the interest of 
the principal and the teachers is the all- 
important factor, for their support is 
essential in following up the return of 
the blanks. When the blanks have been 
filled they are returned to the secretary 
of the committee with such comment as 
teachers and group advisers may 
make. This work was fairly well com- 
pleted this year by January 15. 

While the secretary and a subcom- 
mittee are busy getting the blanks 
filled and returned, the third function is 
simultaneously attended to, namely, 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING 
OF INTERVIEWERS 

This part of the program was a 
rather extensive piece of work the first 
year, but as there are more and more 
men available who have had previous 
experience in this service, the problem 
has become less complex. A list of per- 
sons who were willing to serve in the 
capacity of interviewers was obtained 
largely through a presentation of the 
need of the work to the various lunch- 
eon clubs (The Rotary, Optimist, Ki- 
wanis, etc.) and asking for names of 
volunteers on cards which had been 
distributed before the presentation. 
This, of course, brought more names 
than were needed in some lines of 
work and also some that would not 
prove suitable interviewers, but the 
fact was mentioned that all would 
probably not be called upon. Names of 
persons were also added from other 


— 
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sources. These names were then ex- 
amined by the committee and a select 
list made up. The selected persons 
were then asked to meet for one or two 
special meetings, at which time the 
idea and purpose of interviewing was 
presented, and the dangers and diffi- 
culties connected with the process 
pointed out. Mrs. Reed, who was then 
located in Chicago, was at one time in- 
vited to meet with this group of men 
and did much both to enlighten the 
group and interest them in the prob- 
lem. A card file was kept by the secre- 
tary of the names and addresses of this 
group of men. This part of the work 
was done most thoroughly the first 
year of the existence of the committee. 
Since that time additional members on 
the list have been prepared largely 
through a personal visit on the part of 
some member of the committee. This 
work having been done as nearly as 
possible by the time the self-analysis 
blanks are returned, the committee is 
ready for the fourth and probably the 
most important of its functions, 


Tue INTERVIEWING PROCESS 


When the blanks have been filled 
and are in the hands of the secretary, 
the committee meets and analyzes the 
blanks in the light of the statements 
made by the boy, and selects a suit- 
able person as interviewer for each per- 
son who has filled a blank. In some 
cases teachers or faculty advisers have 
made comments on the back of the 
blank in a space given over for that 
purpose, and if so, such comments 
often throw additional light on the 
young person’s natural trend. 

At the same time as this analysis 
is being made by the committee, the 
blanks are divided between its mem- 
bers who then become responsible for 
the completion of the interview of the 


boys whose blanks they have accepted. 
This means that if there are 70 blanks 
there will be approximately 10 for each 
member. There are, of course, more 
blanks than that number but they are 
not all handled at one time. 

The committee member now takes 
his blanks and proceeds to make a per- 
sonal call, in all cases where it is pos- 
sible, on the prospective interviewer 
and delivers the blanks. The inter- 
viewer is asked to write a personal let- 
ter to the boy inviting him to call him 
over the telephone for an interview. 
He is also asked to send a copy of his 
letter to the committee. The commit- 
tee member then also writes to the boy 
and tells him that his blank has been 
turned over to Mr. X and that he may 
expect to hear from him. The follow- 
ing letter from a member of the com- 
mittee to a boy shows the type of ap- 
proach: 


Mr. Louis MIcKEL, 
319 Olive Street, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Dear Sir: 

The Boys’ Work Council of Peoria, 
which is composed of a group of busi- 
ness men who are interested in voca- 
tional problems of boys, would like to 
offer you some further service in con- 
nection with the self-analysis blank 
which you filled out at the Manual 
Training High School. 

From the blank it has been observed 
that you are interested in accounting, 
salesmanship, and stenography. Mr. 
T. A. Schlink of the Central Illinois 
Gas & Light Company, is one of the 
men interested in boys’ problems. He 
is an expert accountant and should be 
glad to give you his experience and 
such information as you may care to 
have in connection with the line of 
work which you have in mind. If you 
care to call Mr. Schlink at Main 3340, 
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he will be glad to give you an appoint- 
ment. 

All this information is given free by 
the Boys’ Work Council and all the 
men are more than glad to give all the 
time that the boys may need in getting 
a good outlook on the line of work 
they may later choose for a life’s voca- 
tion. 

I shall be glad to see you personally 
at any time and can give you addi- 
tional names of men with whom you 
may have interviews. 


The next letter is typical of the type 
written to the boy by the interviewer 
after he has received the boy’s self- 
analysis blank: 


Mr. Bruce Gupat, 
1104 Ann Street, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
Dear Mr. Gupat: 

The Boys’ Vocational Committee 
has turned the self-analysis blank 
which you filled out at the high school 
over to me with the request that I 
make it possible for you to talk over 
your vocational problems with me at 
such time as may be convenient to you. 
I shall be particularly interested in 
doing this because it seems to me from 
reading your blank that your present 
experience is very much like mine 
when I was at your age. 

With the hope that my later ex- 
periences might be of some value to 
you, I should be pleased to have you 
call me over the telephone (No. 9966) 
and I believe that we shall be able to 
set a time that will suit both of us. If 
this interview could be completed 
within a few days, I should be able to 
report back to the committee without 
delay. 


When the interview has been com- 
pleted the blank is sent back to the 


committee by the interviewer with his 
written comments and a suggestion as 
to whether the boy should be inter- 
viewed by someone else. Often, a sec- 
ond and a third interview has been sug- 
gested because of the boy’s interest in 
several types of occupations. If the 
blank does not come in within a rea- 
sonable time, the member who gave it 
out must check up on it. 

Now, it is probable that someone 
would like to ask the question that was 
asked me by a keen business man the 
other day, “‘What becomes of it?” 
“How far is the thing successful?’ 
“What good do you do?” “Is it 
worth the time it takes?’’ The com- 
mittee had taken for granted that it 
was so obvious to anyone that we were 
doing some good that it had not spent 
much of its time in obtaining statistics. 
We have had encouraging reports from 
time to time from individuals who had 
found an adviser or big brother through 
this interview, who had established a 
lasting friendship rather than a formal 
connection, who had received not only 
vocational advice but educational ad- 
vice and financial advice. Others bless 
their interviewers for having called to 
their attention certain moral qualities 
and service aspects which in their haste 
they had overlooked. We have no 
record on how many we have guided 
into a vocation. We know that some 
have been guided out of the error of 
selecting an occupation which they 
knew little or nothing about and for 
which they were not fitted. We know 
that others have been strengthened in 
their inclinations through a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the possibilities and 
requirements of the occupation toward 
which they had turned. The principals 
and teachers speak of the movement as 
having a wholesome influence on the 
student, because it makes him think 
seriously of the place he is fitted by 
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nature to fill. The filling out of the self- 
analysis blank alone may cause the 
boy to get a different viewpoint on 
life. 

While the whole scheme is built on 
voluntary action, it is gratifying that 
as high as 85 per cent of those who 
filled out blanks have followed up the 
matter to the point of the completed 
interview. This year we hope that the 
percentage will be higher. When all 
the difficulties are considered that lie 
in the way of a successful appointment 
between a busy business man and a 
busy high school boy, and that a great 
many high school boys work in their 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 


spare hours, we believe we have a right 
to feel that the boys have considered 
the service seriously and realized that 
the work is done for the purpose of 
giving them expert advice. 

The work which the committee has 
done in connection with employed 
boys and boys’ organizations meeting 
outside of school and working hours; 
work which has been largely carried 
out by the secretary of the committee 
who is also the secretary of the boys’ 
division of the Y. M. C. A., has been 
left out of discussion because of the 
definite time limit allotted to this 
presentation. 


A GENERAL CONTINUATION 


PART-TIME SCHOOL 


Marie MattrHews anp Eva Morse 


Continuation School, Omaha, Nebraska 


It would be impossible to cover the 
whole scope of vocational education in 
one brief article, therefore this article 
will be confined to vocational guidance 
as it is carried out in a continuation 
school. As in most other states the 
continuation school in Omaha is con- 
ducted as a Smith-Hughes School, 
being supervised by the State Depart- 
ment for Vocational Education. Those 
directly supervising this work are Mr. 
L. A. Hartley, State Supervisor of 
Trades and Industries, under whose 
department the continuation school 
properly belongs, and Miss Alice 
Loomis, Assistant Supervisor of Trades 
and Industries. 

Continuation School in Omaha has 
been going through the incubatorial 
process since its organization four 
years ago. Perhaps all education is in 
the same situation to a greater or less 
extent. At any rate, the law making 
compulsory the establishment and 


operation of a general continuation 
part-time school did not become effec- 
tive until September, 1920. 

Vocational guidance, as practiced in 
most communities, must necessarily be 
carried on in accordance with local 
conditions. What we have to say there- 
fore will be, in general, a report of 
what we believe to be the best solution 
at the present time for our own particu- 
lar situation. 

Our conception of what a general 
continuation part-time school should 
be was not born full-fledged, and even 
more gradually did our conception of 
vocational guidance evolve. Now they 
look like twins and we can scarcely tell 
one from the other. 

Though a continuation school may 
be established for the purpose of com- 
plying with the law, having once been 
established its purpose becomes crys- 
tallized as an effort to so direct the 
present activities of its pupils that both 
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potential floaters and potential leaders 
may leave the school positively helped 
to look ahead, and work their way up- 
stream toward worth while and happy 
living. What more and what less can 
vocational guidance be in a general 
continuation part-time school? 

We guide vocationally by presenting 
opportunities to do things and oppor- 
tunities to gain what we might call a 
speaking acquaintance with local oc- 
cupations. We observe the aptitudes, 
interests, and weak spots exposed by 
the reactions to our direction of their 
activities and, with our observations 
for our foundation, we endeavor to 
develop: 

1. Responsibility to undertake tasks, 
Initiative to find a way, 
Desire to make inquisitive research, 
Accuracy of observation, 
Correctness of statement, 
Honesty of performance, 
Social mindedness. 


NS Ore go bo 


We have two plans of work, one cor- 
responding to the routine activities of 
life, and the other paralleling the oc- 
casional episodes that interest us to- 
day and are memories to-morrow. 

For our routine work we have chosen 
to make elementary general science the 
hub of our wheel of progress, with 
civics, English, hygiene, and vocational 
guidance as four spokes. History, 
mathematics, art in industry, and 
homemaking are four other spokes. 
All of the spokes fit into the general 
continuation part-time scheme of edu- 
cation, and each contributes its 
strength toward making the greatest 
amount of progress possible for each 
child. 

The subject matter of general 
science, being the subject matter of life 
itself, is full of material for vocational 
guidance. Sugar, margarine, house- 
hold ammonia, vinegar, cheese, and 


cider become objects of vital interest, 
as well as “stuff to be delivered”’ in the 
minds of grocers’ helpers. Potash 
fertilizer, refrigeration, Muscle Shoals, 
and Paris Green come to the know- 
ledge of the boy who ties radishes for 
the gardener, and through these in- 
terests he may come to see “ beauty in 
cabbages’’ and eventually be a success- 
ful gardener, and a wide-awake citizen. 
Yeast, baking powder, soda, and sour 
milk are equally interesting to the boy 
that helps the baker, to the girl that 
packs crackers, and to the nursemaid. 
Perhaps the greatest variety of in- 
creased interest comes to the messenger 
boys, for they seem to know a little 
something about almost everything, 
and since their jobs are distinctly 
stepping stones to other occupations it 
is well that they have these various 
introductions. 

Not only the subject matter but the 
very method of studying science is a 
tool of vocational science. We refer to 
the habits formed in doing and record- 
ing experiments. They are exactly the 
habits that are most valuable to the 
worker on the job that pays him wages. 
In both cases he must: 


1. Find out what to do, 

2. Get his directions in mind, 

3. Find the materials with which to 
work, 

4. Do the task as he understands it, 

5. Observe results, 


6. Draw conclusions, 


7. Present his work for approval and 
if need be, 
8. Try again. 


Civics contributes to vocational 
guidance in many ways, most impor- 
tant of which is that which emphasizes 
the worker’s social relation to those 
with whom he comes in contact, and to 
society of which he is a part. 
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Hygiene guides vocationally by 
opening up the subject of physical ad- 
vantages and hazards of different oc- 
cupations, stressing the need of sanita- 
tion, considering ‘safety first’’ and the 
effects of nutrition and stimulation on 
the quality of service. 

English, particularly oral English, is 
an applicant’s usual card of introduc- 
tion, for practically none of our people 
secure work through written applica- 
tions. Conversations such as might 
take place between two workmen or 
between a workman and his foreman 
must be admitted as vocational guid- 
ance in even the very narrowest con- 
ception of the subject. 

Thus do we draw upon every subject 
for vocational guidance, but our plan 
of activities also makes provision for 
the more colorful interests of life. The 
world fliers, election, storms, earth- 
quakes, radio, archaeology, style shows, 
eclipses, and concerts are far too im- 
portant and interesting as they occur 
to be neglected by our young people, 
soon to be thrown on their own re- 
sources for outside interests. It is 
within the field of vocational guidance 
to broaden the outlook of the workers 
it sends out. 

The making of Flow Charts to indi- 
cate possible progress from one job to 
another, and yet another, until the de- 
sired goal has been reached, and Op- 
portunity Charts plotting occupations 
to be developed from given apti- 
tudes, training, and environments were 
worked out successfully last year, but 
the new work in general science is giv- 
ing a greater zest to all analytical work. 
While last year we had a chart to dem- 
onstrate that an office boy might be- 
come a railroad president, this year we 
have single charts that show that 
either a farmer boy, a newsie, a mes- 
senger, a mechanic’s helper, or a truck 
driver may climb to the president’s 


chair. One boy who has come this 
year from a farm looked incredulous, 
and told us that he had lived for nine 
years on a farm, when some one sug- 
gested that probably some of the rail- 
road presidents had started in life as 
farm boys. Working as a section hand, 
in dull times, was suggested as a start. 
Then this boy from the farm pridefully 
admitted, ‘‘ Yes, my own father worked 
on the section in the winter, and was 
even a section boss before he died.’’ 
He was easily led to imagine that a 
young man might take a contract to 
clear a few acres of timber, then take a 
larger contract, and later enter the em- 
ploy of the engineering department of 
the railroad. Just what would have to 
happen from then on was hazy, but a 
light had come into his eyes that 
showed that he had gained the idea of 
climbing great distances by short steps. 

As an Office Training project, a 
Junior-Coéperative Placement Bureau 
has been planned in detail, and when 
conditions are such that it can be put 
into use it will be one of the most spe- 
cific instruments of vocational guid- 
ance that we have. The plan provides 
that the students compile a list of de- 
sirable places of employment, that they 
circularize the employment managers, 
explaining the origin and purpose of 
the Bureau, these circulars to be fol- 
lowed by two “follow-up”’ announce- 
ments. The attitude of the larger em- 
ployers toward us is such that we feel 
confident of their coéperation. A card 
of introduction is to be carried by a 
junior who is sent by the director of 
the Bureau in response to a telephone 
call for a worker. The director is to be 
influenced by the records. Another 
form is a tracer to make sure that the 
student is on the job. Still another 
form asks for a comment from the em- 
ployer concerning some need of im- 
provement on the part of the worker 
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and a request, also, that the wor- 
ker’s best characteristics be mentioned. 
When this was being worked out, the 
pupils with poorest jobs said, “The 
bosses won’t be bothered’’; but the 
workers from the better places favored 
the plan and were anxious to establish 


a line of communication with the super- 
intendent’s office. 

Our vocational guidance is an at- 
tempt to encourage the creative ability 
of our pupils, that they may see their 
problems, and be better able to solve 
them. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
PERSON WHO RECEIVES THE GUIDANCE 


Witt C. Ross 


Assistant Principal of the J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois 


I am dealing with vocational guid- 
ance, not from the standpoint of what 
the school is attempting to do or the 
organization in the school, but from 
the standpoint of benefits received by 
the student or from the viewpoint of 
the student in vocational guidance. I 
have tried to do just exactly that. I 
talked to some of the boys out in in- 
dustry who have received vocational 
guidance. I asked several groups in 
school what vocational guidance meant 
to them or what help they thought they 
should receive through the Vocational 
Guidance Department. Their answers 
and my comments on their answers 
form the basis of this paper. 

In order that the answers may be 
clear to you, let me outline briefly the 
various ways in which we attempt to 
give vocational guidance to the pupils 
in the J. Sterling Morton High School 
at Cicero. 

1. We have a Vocational Guidance 
Bureau. This is composed of several 
teachers who give part of their time 
every day to the work of interviewing 
students, finding jobs for those who are 
going to work, and finding people for 
employers who want help. These 
teachers are teaching part of the time 
and are on duty only part of the day in 
the Vocational Guidance Department. 


2. Next is our teaching of vocations. 
This is a required subject in the fresh- 
man year. We use as a basis Giles’ 
Vocational Civics, and every first-year 
student receives instruction for one 
semester. 

3. The practical work is directed by 
our Industrial Arts Department. We 
went over into Indiana and stole their 
best director of vocational work in the 
state, and our work in the industrial 
line is conducted as follows: 

A boy is allowed to take any indus- 
trial subjects he pleases for a two-hour 
period a day for a semester. At the end 
of that time he must say whether or not 
he wishes to continue that subject. If 
he continues, he doubles the time and 
becomes a vocational student. If he 
does not care to continue, he has the 
privilege of taking any other subject. 

The following are samples of the 
answers received. I must say that some 
of them have been edited, but the sub- 
stance of the answer is here. 

1. “Allow the boy to choose and 
follow about three lines in school, as 
the average boy does not know very 
accurately or definitely which of several 
things he likes the best or is best fitted 
for.”’ 

This is reasonable because we have 
found that most of the younger fellows 
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have usually two or three jobs before 
they really adjust themselves to work 
and working conditions and settle 
down. They do not always change the 
kind of employment, but seem restless 
and want to change the employer. If, 
instead of being headed in school to- 
ward the line he thinks he likes best, he 
could be encouraged to develop himself 
along two or three kindred lines, there 
might be some advantage to him, as 
employment may open or opportuni- 
ties develop in any of the three. 

2. “Have more men who are suc- 
cessful talk to the boys and show them 
what is in it.”’ 

We have tried to do this, and it is 
fine if the man is good. It is true, how- 
ever, that very often the men who have 
been most successful are not available, 
or, if they are willing, they do not have 
the ability to stand up before the stu- 
dents and impart to them any of the 
secrets of their success or even tell 
them in a logical way the things neces- 
sary for success in their field. Men can 
usually be obtained from the profes- 
sions, but when it comes to getting 
them from the trades and industries, 
it is a harder job, and from the stand- 
point of the school it takes a more 
energetic teacher and -one who has 
enough influence to get the men he 
wants to come in. 

3. “Teach him in one subject only.” 

This must come from a boy who at 
least thinks he knows what he wants 
to do, and has the idea that no other 
subject will be of any value to him. I 
have talked to many of them who ar- 
gue in this fashion: “‘ Well, what good 
will it do me to take mathematics? I 
am going to be a draughtsman,’’ or 
“what good will it do me to learn any- 
thing about English literature? I am 
going to be a carpenter.’’ No, I cannot 
go along with him, I am likely at times 
to want to go the other way, especially 
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with the freshman, and say, ‘‘Get all 
the general education you can. It will 
be time enough to follow some one line 
when you are ready to go into it.” 

4. “Teach him on all vocations.” 

This is really what we do. We have 
one semester’s work in our freshman 
year devoted to a study of vocations 
and directed largely toward crystalliz- 
ing any tendencies the freshmen may 
have. The idea is a good one. I have 
just this one criticism to make. Most 
teachers and most textbooks place 90 
per cent of their emphasis and 90 per 
cent of their time on the professions, or 
at least on the so-called white collar 
jobs. This is, in my opinion, radically 
wrong. It is mathematically true that 
not more than 10 per cent of the aver- 
age class have capabilities or aims for 
the professions or executive positions, 
while 90 per cent are fitted for and are 
aiming at trades or some skilled labor- 
ing positions. 

Why hold up these few mathematical 
chances to the many and then have 
them disgruntled or discouraged? Bet- 
ter, by far, have a group fitted for 
skilled or semi-skilled labor be satis- 
fied to go into their kind of work in a 
contented state of mind rather than a 
discontented one. 

5. I asked one boy what he would 
like to have the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau do for him. He said, “Have a 
supply of good jobs on hand for the 
boys when they leave school and don’t 
know what to do or where to go.” 

Many of those in our school go along 
in a quiet industrious way, doing their 
work well, satisfied with it, and in a 
fair way to get a good education; and 
then a parent, upon his boy’s reaching 
sixteen, says to him, “It ’s time for you 
to go to work now.”’ The time of the 
year makes no difference. His father 
says, “‘Go out and get a job.”’ And so, 
not caring what he does and not really 
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wanting to go, he leaves school to drift 
from job to job, and all because his 
parents had an old world idea, and he 
was not able to make them see his view- 
point. So a good supply of jobs on 
hand appealed to him. 

6. “Teach the boy what he wants, 
and not what they want.” 

Some of our schools have courses 
which are very rigid and leave very lit- 
tle to the choice of the student. Maybe 
he has some complaint, but where and 
when should he be allowed to take 
what he pleases? This has been a ques- 
tion ever since high schools and col- 
leges were first organized. We are all 
much more liberal to-day than the 
schools were years ago, but we shall 
probably make many changes yet. 

7. “Have a semester’s class in each 
occupation.” 

Why not? We have it in some, why 
not all? In our school we will give a 
boy a semester in Printing, Machine 
Shop, Electrical Shop, Wood Shop, 
Auto Shop, Mechanical Drawing, Pat- 
tern Making, just to see if he likes it. 
Why not in Medicine, Dentistry, Phar- 
macy, Plumbing, Carpentry, Law, etc.? 
Is not one as logical as the other, and is 
it not feasible? 

8. “As soon as a boy decides what 
he wants to do, the school should get 
him a job at the trade he picks out and 
let him see if he likes it.”’ 

I cannot see anything wrong with the 
idea. Suppose we could get him a job 
in which he could work half a day each 
day and go to school the other half; it 
might work out all right. What hap- 
pens is this: The boy soon loses his in- 
terest in one or the other, and as school 
work is harder than a real job and the 
real job is bringing him in some hard 
cash, the school is the one he drops. 
The Vocational Director is not going to 
pull the boy out of school in the middle 
of the year, and the general tendency is 


to let the job slide rather than take the 
boy out of school. 

9. “Give the boy a real adviser. My 
adviser is an English teacher, and she 
has no interest in auto mechanics, and 
I have no interest in English.”” And 
“Have each teacher name any subject 
or subjects in which he is most in- 
terested or in which he is capable of 
advising the student; have the student 
name his interests and then match them 
up so that the adviser and student will 
be interested in the same thing.”’ 

This is one of the most constructive 
ideas I received, and it may be par- 
tially worked out in a large school, but 
where, in the average school, shall we 
find teachers who would be interested 
in many of the trades? On the other 
hand, we have several men and several 
women who are interested in voca- 
tional guidance and in boys and girls, 
and these would make wonderful ad- 
visers and, no matter what the subject, 
would obtain the confidence of the boys 
and girls whom they were advising. 

10. “Have a Vocational Guidance 
Bureau to interview all those leaving 
school for any reason and try to get 
them a job they will like.”’ 

This unfortunately is typical of 
many of those in our school. Their idea 
of a vocational guidance bureau is some 
one to get them a job, no matter what 
the job, no matter where, no matter 
what the opportunity, but “How much 
does it pay?’’ These boys and girls of 
whom I speak are only about one gen- 
eration away from a foreign land and 


-are not away from the foreign tongue, 


which is spoken at home, and the for- 
eign idea of a job. To many of them 
the American laborer’s wage is all or 
more than they expect, and they are 
satisfied with the plane of living on 
which it places them. 

And last, 

11. “The Vocational Guidance Bu- 
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reau should make a survey of the dis- 
trict in which the student lives or has 
access to and should only encourage 
him to prepare for such jobs as are 
available for him.” 

This, because he must in all proba- 
bility live at home and there is no use 
in teaching the boy to be a machinist, 
if there are no machine shops; no use to 
teach him to be a pattern maker, if 
there is no call for pattern makers. 
This argument is not very good in and 
around Chicago, where any of the 
trades commonly taught in any school 
are found within a reasonable distance 
of the child’s home. 

I know of one school with a wonder- 
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ful machine shop, the only one in 
town. I know of a very good print 
shop in a school plant; the only other 
one within miles is the weekly news- 
paper, a one-man affair. I know of a 
sheet metal shop in a school with more 
machines than any of the instructors 
know how to operate, and not an op- 
portunity in the community. This boy 
is right when he says the ordinary boy 
should not be encouraged to follow a 
vocation in school which could not be 
practiced near home. 

I have tried to present this material 
from the standpoint of the boy or gir] 
receiving guidance. Can we profit by 
their statements? 


WHAT COLLEGE STUDENTS ARE THE BEST READERS? 


Max F. Meyer 


Department of Philosophy, University of Missouri 


The Bureau of Personnel Research, 
a subdivision of the department of psy- 
chology of the University of Missouri, 
gave 889 university freshmen a reading 
test in October, 1925. The test lasted 
35 minutes: These freshmen are en- 
rolled mainly in three divisions of the 
university, the College of Agriculture, 
the College of Engineering, and the 
College of Arts and Science, but in their 
freshman English and in many other 
courses they are indiscriminately as- 
sembled into class sections. 

A reading test is a test in which vari- 
ous difficult reading matter has to be 
read and the degree of understanding is 
measured by the correct answers to 
questions requiring no “information” 
save that given in the reading matter 
presented. The conditions to be ful- 
filled in constructing such a test have 
been admirably described by L. J. 
O’Rourke, Annual Report of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, 1924, 


pp. 58-61. The test given to the Mis- 
souri freshmen was composed of mat- 
ter selected from college text and refer- 
ence books on history, business ad- 
ministration, and general science. 

A few results of the test which are of 
considerable general interest to those 
to whom vocational guidance is a re- 
search problem are reported here. 

In accordance with their vocational 
hopes the students have classified 
themselves by entering the College of 
Engineering or the College of Agricul- 
ture. Those registered in the College of 
Arts and Science indicated their voca- 
tional aspiration by answering a ques- 
tion to that effect on the title-page of 
the test form. 

The freshmen were distributed by 
their test scores in eight rank classes, 
that is, groups containing in succession 
the following numbers of “centiles’’: 
2,7, 16, 25, 25, 16, 7, and 2. The groups 
just mentioned are, on the basis of the 
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normal curve of distribution (‘the 
probability integral’’), of equal differ- 
ences in the (tested) ability in question, 
that is, in this case, in the ability to 
read successfully difficult texts. Let 
us mark the eight rank classes by the 
Roman numerals from I to VIII. In 
the tabular statements below we have 
combined the three highest rank 
classes, I, II, III, for simplicity’s sake; 
and also the three lowest, VI, VII, 
VIII. Such a combination would nor- 
mally present just 25 centiles inte- 
grated. Either more or less than 25 in 
the tables is an abnormal constitu- 


ency. 
I, ll, i Freshmen VI, VII, Vill 
27 per cent Engineers.......... 19 per cent 
2“ %“ Arts & Science ..... eo = 
> © Meee ......0 ae? * 


(A few freshmen scattered over smaller divi- 
sions of the university have been left out of 
consideration. ) 


First, we notice that high school 
graduates who hope to become “en- 
gineers,”’ are, contrary to public ideas, 
by no means those whose “reading 
ability’’ is small, who are incapable of 
reading books understandingly, and 
who therefore choose the “simple”’ (?) 
tasks of manipulating, building, and 
inventing “‘mere’’ machines. Among 
these three groups of college students 
the ‘“‘best readers’’ have entered the 
profession of engineering. 

Further, we notice that high school 
graduates who hope to become farmers 
are, as a group, very “practical- 
minded,’”’ unbookish, not very readily 
profiting from books. The present 
writer does not call them “unintelli- 
gent.” It is preposterous to give such 
an epithet to those who are engaged in 
the most essential of all human indus- 
tries. The Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search of the University of Missouri 
has posted on its entrance door the 
printed slogan: “‘We give no intelli- 


gence tests. We give only special 
ability tests.” It is clear that the agri- 
culture group, as a group, stands low 
in a special ability, is unbookish, or, let 
us say, practical-minded. 

Those whose vocational outlook has 
drawn them into the College of Arts 
and Science approach the engineers. 


I, O, U1 Men in Arts and Science VI, VII, VIII 

41 per cent Journalism and adver- 

tising 16 per cent 
ee. Law e* « 
oS 9 Business and industry 21 “ “ 
_ eles No clear aspiration CU 
sc Medicine ;@ae « 
17 “ “ ‘Teaching and preach- 

re , 29 


The second table contains data for 
men registered as freshmen in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science. It is impor- 
tant to remember that these figures do 
not include women. The differences in 
the distribution of women are less pro- 
nounced than the above, and their dis- 
tribution has particular and different 
causes. 

It appears that the most bookish 
(best readers) among the high school 
graduates look forward toward jour- 
nalism, advertising, or the law as fu- 
ture occupations. What is most as- 
tonishing is the fact that the least 
bookish high school graduates look for- 
ward toward the practice of medicine 
or teaching or preaching as their future 
occupations. Let the reader interested 
in vocational ‘guidance’? make his 
own comments. 

The present writer makes only one 
practical suggestion on this occasion. 
He believes that students who choose 
agriculture should be given as a group 
a chance (he does not say ‘‘forced’’) to 
enter sections in the course in fresh- 
man English in which they are grouped 
together, instead of being indiscrim- 
inately scattered among all freshmen. 
Homogeneity of the class, to the extent 
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to which this is possible in a particular 
institution, is one of the chief condi- 
tions making for efficiency of class in- 
struction. Methods of teaching should 
be adjusted to the needs of those 


taught. Putting all freshmen through 
the same educational mill, on account 
of all being “‘just freshmen” and all 
being ‘‘ born free and equal,”’ is a viola- 
tion of this educational principle. 


FACTORS IN THE COLLEGE MAN’S CHOICE OF A CAREER 


Pau. 8. AcHILLEs, Personnel Research Federation 
Anp Epira MULHALL ACHILLES, Columbia University, New York City 


During the summer of 1917 one of 
the writers had occasion to communi- 
cate with many of his classmates, then 
four years out of college. In this con- 
nection he took the liberty of asking 
them to fill out a blank containing a 
few questions pertaining to their choice 
of career. Replies from fifty-two men 
and information regarding their pres- 
ent occupations published in a class 
book early in 1925 furnish the data for 
this report. 


AcE or CHOICE 


If, as is often maintained, a “life- 
career motive”’ is valuable for stimu- 
lating serious study, more than half of 
the fifty-two men in this group lacked 
this incentive in college. There are not 
enough cases here for fair comparison 
of the scholarship of the men whose 
choice of career was made early in life, 
with that of the men whose choice was 
made later, but under proper control 
such comparison of larger groups might 
prove profitable. The distribution of 
the replies of these men to the ques- 
tion, “ At what age did you finally decide 
upon your life work?’’ is translated into 
terms of relationship to their college 
course, in the following table. 

Of the five men whose careers were 
determined in childhood (i. e., such re- 
plies as ‘‘ Ever since I can remember,” 
“ Always,” etc.), three are lawyers, one 
a doctor, and one a manufacturer in a 


business handed down for several gen- 
erations. The next six choices in point 
of age (over ten years and before en- 
tering college) are all for professions, 


Taste I 


In childhood.............. 
Before entering college... . . . 6 (11 
In college (before senior year) 11 (21 
In college (during senior year) 13 (25 
After graduation from college 14 (27 
Undecided (4 yrs. after grad- 

RR a era ae ete * *) 
(The median age at gradua- 

tion was 22 yrs., A.D. 1.) 


5 (10 per cent) 
—_ ee ) 
) 
) 
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three for law, two for education, and 
one for the ministry. According to sub- 
sequent records all of these early 
choices were permanent. 


CoNSsIDERATIONS In CHOICE 


Each man was asked to rank six gen- 
eral considerations in the order of 
their influence upon his choice of 
career. These considerations were de- 
fined as below, and according to the 
combined rankings of this particular 
group, they influence the vocational 
decisions of college men in the follow- 
ing order: 

Average A.D. 
1. Interest (Desire to enter a cer- 

tain field because especially in- 

terested in that line and success 

seemed as possible there as else- 

EE 0 igi wate tne Se wee ke «4 1.74 81 
2. Aptirupe (Special native ability 

of which you were sufficiently 

certain to warrant choice; cf. 

musical, literary, inventive, dra- 

PGE 5 onc ks cutsaneatts 3.00 81 
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3. Tratntinc (Having taken a cer- 
tain course or special line of train- 
ing, advisedly or not, and then 
feeling that it should not be 
Cs Soe dhadeeeewaden 3.78 .83 
4. Economic (Need of making 
money by the most immediate 
opportunity; or, mere practical 
selection from several openings 
that you are equally well fitted to 
3.87 1.78 


tives, or friends. Opening to busi- 

ness or profession through family 

|S Se oe 
6. Autruistic Mortves (For ex- 

ample, special religious influences 

such as appeal of need for mis- 

sionaries, ministers, social work- 

ers, etc., or special desire for al- 

truistic service in any field)..... 4.42 1.57 


Interest was placed first by 29 men, 
or 56 per cent, and was never ranked 
last. Altruistic motives were placed 
last by 23 men, or 44 per cent, but were 
ranked first by six men whose choices 
were ministry (2), education (2), jour- 
nalism (1), government (research) (1). 
Of these six men, however, four gave 
interest as second in influence, and two 
gave it as third, indicating that a high 
degree of interest ran along with their 
altruism. 

Predominance of the interest motive 
appears in a similar study by Fryer,' 
who questioned adult males at a New 
York employment exchange as to why 
jobs were chosen. The following eight 
appeals seemed to be important: In- 
terest, ambition, outside advantages, 
duty, fitness, financial reasons, family 
traditions, necessity. Of these, interest 
and ambition were the strongest mo- 
tives, exceeding by three times altru- 
ism, fitness, or outside advantages ac- 
companying the occupation. The three 
latter, however, ranked significantly 
higher than any of the remaining ap- 
peals in the list, and the financial incen- 
tive to work seemed to be of minor 
value. 

From the data here presented, a 
point that seems significant for voca- 


tional counselors is that only two men 
out of this group of fifty-two were suf- 
ficiently certain of any special native 
ability to judge that it should be placed 
first in influence upon their choice of 
career, and only seventeen, or 33 per 
cent, ranked it second. This uncer- 
tainty as to definite aptitude accords 
with the following observation by J. C. 
W. Reith in his valuable little book, 
“Personality and Career’’:* 

“Now for the career. Few of us feel 
drawn all through our youth to one 
career. We may think we always knew 
what we wanted to be, and that there 
was a good reason for it, but it is often 
a matter of semi-unconscious desire to 
copy some one else who has made a 
flash before us; maybe something 
which happened years before, but 
which is now forgotten. In infancy the 
cabdriver and the railway guard at- 
tracted us, but we passed up an as- 
cending scale to the schoolmaster, 
with, as it appeared to us, his vast 
authority; the analytical chemist 
among his many colored bottles and 
intriguing experiments; the surgeon 
handling his shining instruments; the 
engineer among the roar of steam or 
the hum of dynamos, or in the erection 
of a mighty bridge; the lawyer among 
his affairs; the accountant juggling 
with figures; the scholar with his books. 
We are far too apt to judge by the ap- 
pearances and incidentals of a profes- 
sion, and to ignore what is really in- 
volved in the study and the pursuit of 
that career. Perhaps we think we were 
born for this or that, and excellent if we 
are, but I believe that few men are 
born for anything definite, and when 
they are they seldom strike it. When a 
man is born for a career and strikes it, 
we get a genius.”’ 


1 Fryer, Douglas, Why Workers Choose Jobs, 


Ma and Administration, June, 1925, p. 519:2. 
2 Keith, J. C. W., Personality and Career, 1925, 
London, George Newnes, Ltd. 
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Jonckheere ' also found uncertainty 
as to ability. He asked 38 students 
who were training for teaching to write 
an essay on the reasons why they had 
chosen that profession. He ascertained 
that none had chosen teaching because 
he would like it or have any special 
ability for it. Good pay, pension, se- 
curity of position, long holidays were 
the commonest reasons. 


SATISFACTORINESS OF CHOICE 


As a means of determining whether 
the fifty-two men here considered were 
satisfied with the vocations they had 
chosen, the following instructions and 
list of occupations ? were given on the 
blank used in 1917: 

“In the list below underline the oc- 
cupation which you consider your 
chosen life work. Then rank the occu- 
pations in the order in which you would 
choose them if you were free to choose 
again and had time, money, etc., to 
prepare. Do this as follows: put a “1” 
in front of the occupation that appeals 
most to you; a “2”’ in front of the one 
that appeals second, and so on until 
you have put “15” in front of the one 
that appeals least.”’ 

Although the numbers are small, the 
fact that desire to be in some other 
work is most frequently expressed by 
the men in business (ten, cf. Finance 2, 
Manufacturing 6, Mercantile Business 
2) seems significant. It is partly ex- 
plained by the considerations that led 
these ten men to enter business. For 
seven of them the “economic’’ motive 
(need of making money by the most 
immediate opportunity) was the pri- 
mary influence in their choice, and for 
another it was second in importance. 
This suggests the difficulty in making 
work satisfying where it is done from 


1 Archives de Psychologie, Vol. VIII, 1908. 

2 This list was in current use by the University at 
that time for Gaagitying alumni by occupations. It has 
since been re 
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financial necessity rather than interest, 
or other motives. 

In 1925 we find forty-nine men of the 
original group of fifty-two living. In so 
far as the general rubrics for occupa- 
tions enable us to determine, thirty- 
nine men are in the same occupations 
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as in 1917. Ten have changed. These 
changes were as follows: Education to 
advertising, education to mercantile, 
education to finance, ministry to edu- 
cation, mercantile to education, manu- 
facturing to education, manufacturing 
to farming and ranching, finance to 
mercantile, journalism to personnel 
work, farming and ranching to per- 
sonnel work. The ten men who made 
these changes had all been compara- 
tively late in choosing their occupation 
of 1917. Only one had decided before 
senior year, two decided during senior 
year, and seven after graduation. The 
median of the ages at which they chose 
their occupations of 1917 was 23 years. 
Six of them expressed no desire to 
change in 1917. Of the fourteen men 
who did express a desire to change in 
1917, only four had actually changed 
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by 1925, and only two to the occupa- 
tion for which they had expressed a 
wish in 1917. 


PREFERRED OCCUPATIONS 


Fifty men ranked the fifteen occupa- 
tions listed above (see instructions) 
in order of preference. The results are 
shown in Table III, grouped according 
to the number of times each occupation 
was placed in the highest, middle, or 
lowest third of the fifteen possible 
places: 

The outstanding features thus re- 
vealed are the attractiveness of educa- 
tion, the unattractiveness of the min- 
istry and of a military career, and the 
apparent decisiveness about the appeal 
or dislike of a medical career. With 
these few exceptions there is a wide 
scattering over the fifteen ranks for 
most of the occupations. 


If the meager data presented in this 
article but serve to emphasize the need 
for more adequate studies of the factors 
which influence college men in choos- 
ing careers, they serve a useful purpose. 


Tasie III 


Number of times ranked in 


Highest Middle Lowest 
Third Third Third 


Occu pation (Ranks (Ranks (Ranks 
1-5) 6-10) 10-15) 
Art, Architecture and 
Music..... ition tae 10 28 
Education. ....... 30 10 10 
Engineering (including 
Forestry). . 17 19 14 
Farming and Ranching 14 22 14 
Finance.......... 18 21 11 
Government....... 17 24 9 
Journalism and Letters 24 10 16 
Law and Judiciary .... 19 18 13 
Manufacturing... . 25 18 7 
Medicine. ....... 18 6 26 
Mercantile Business 22 15 13 
Military. . . , 5 13 82 
Ministry. . es 6 14 30 
Science 11 22 17 
Transportation.......... 12 27 ll 


SCHOLARSHIP WORK 


Emiuie C, BrapBury 
Scholarship Counselor, The White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 


So often we are asked, “‘What do you 
mean by ‘scholarship’? The public 
schools are free, aren’t they?” Of 
course the public schools are free, as far 
as tuition is concerned, but the child 
must be housed, clothed, and fed, must 
buy notebooks, writing materials, 
sometimes lunch, and plan for car fare, 
as well as for the one hundred and one 
“incidentals,’’ such as gymnasium suits 
or the athletic association, which come 
in high school life. Many parents 
strain every effort to give their chil- 
dren an elementary school education, 
but the better clothing needed for high 
school is the straw that breaks the 
camel’s back. So a scholarship is 
“financial aid to enable the boy or girl, 
who will benefit from school, to con- 


tinue his or her education.’’ Only three 
things are necessary to have an appli- 
cation considered: the child must be 
fourteen years of age, or legally able to 
work; he himself must want to go to 
school; and his parents must be willing 
for him to continue. 

Our applications come from all 
sources: the schools, employment of- 
fices, social agencies, churches, individ- 
uals interested in the child, and some- 
times from the child or his family. The 
problem then is, with the funds at 
hand (given by The White-Williams 
Foundation, by clubs, and by in- 
terested individuals), which of these 
boys and girls will make best use of the 
opportunity for further schooling? In 
selecting the candidates we try to learn 
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and take into consideration the family 
background, economic, social, and edu- 
cational; the parents’ plans and desires 
for their children; the effect on the rest 
of the family of this particular child’s 
continuing in school; the candidate’s 
own desires, abilities, and aptitudes, as 
told by himself, by those who know 
him best, and as demonstrated in 
school and to the psychologist. Some- 
times much of this information is 
known to the person referring, but we 
also try to understand it from the 
family’s standpoint and from the 
school’s, as well as from the outside 
agency’s. It will be readily seen that 
occasionally these viewpoints are con- 
flicting. Of one hundred and ten appli- 
cations received in 1924, we were able 
to grant twenty-five scholarships. 
Thirteen were eligible but had to be 
refused because of lack of funds; 
twelve are continuing in school without 
outside assistance, by means of part- 
time work, assistance of relatives, etc.; 
eight were granted scholarships by a 
school or other organization; four are 
pending; thirty were not cases for 
scholarship; in three educational or vo- 
cational guidance only were needed. 
Fifteen applications were not com- 
pleted because of The White-Williams 
Foundation’s lack of funds. This 
analysis of applications shows that a 
large part of the counselor’s work is the 
interpretation of scholarship ideals and 
standards. 

More and more also our department 
is being used in suggesting educational 
possibilities to other organizations 
that have not the time nor inclination 
to specialize in this field. The follow- 
ing is an example of the sort of prob- 
lem on which our suggestions are asked: 
P. is a Jewish girl who came over from 
Russia about three years ago. She 
says she was ready for the gymnasia 
when she emigrated. She has been 


working as a practical nurse in a sana- 
torium for the past year, and wants to 
take regular training. One of the hospi- 
tals is interested in her and will waive 
the customary requirement of two 
years of high school, and allow her to 
enter their training school if she has one 
year of high school or its equivalent. 
Where can she get this? Here is a girl 
who has a definite aim in life, which 
will make her an asset to the com- 
munity, but who is held up in accom- 
plishing that purpose by lack of know- 
ledge of educational resources! Many 
people, especially children, fail in 
achievement just for this reason. 

Each application is investigated by 
a counselor, and the recipients decided 
upon in a conference of the three coun- 
selors, two being half-time, and the 
supervisor of the department. Choice 
is made as carefully as possible, for a 
child once accepted is carried till the 
end of his course, unless he gives 
scholarship up voluntarily, or proves 
himself unqualified. These decisions 
sometimes are very difficult, as Rach- 
el’s case shows. Rachel was referred 
by her teacher as just fourteen, ready 
and eager to go to high school, with a 
fair plus school record and psychologi- 
cal examination. She wants to become 
a teacher, but with not very high ideals 
of what the work is. Her father de- 
serted when she was two. Her mother, 
self, and sister, were supported by a 
“charity” for a short time; then the 
mother could not stand the stigma and, 
according to her family, has been kill- 
ing herself working to support her 
children. The three live with a grand- 
father and grandmother, an unmarried 
aunt who is a stenographer, and an un- 
married uncle who teaches in the pub- 
lic schools. This collateral family was 
willing for Rachel to continue in school 
on a scholarship, but opposed to it 
otherwise. They said it was time she 
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supported her mother, although they 
frankly admitted that if she were a boy 
she would certainly go on to high school 
and probably have a chance for college, 
as her uncles did. Is it fair for us to 
deny other applicants who have no 
other opportunity and invest in Rachel, 
when her own family apparently do not 
regard her as a good investment? 

When the scholarship is granted the 
recipient is made to feel that he has 
won something of which to be proud, 
and it is this attitude of the counselors, 
— the emphasizing of the scholarship 
as an educational measure, — which 
keeps the boy or girl or family from feel- 
ing it to be a relief measure; although 
without this money, ranging from $2.00 
to $7.00 weekly, according to need, the 
child would have to leave school and go 
to work. All through the administra- 
tion our effort is to have him feel he is 
earning this help by doing his best at 
home, at school, and through his daily 
life. 

At first the scholarship student 
comes in for a weekly conference, at 
which time problems of his school life, 
recreation, reading, health, etc., are dis- 
cussed. The kinds of things the chil- 
dren want to talk over with the coun- 
selors are amazing: Does the counselor 
think Sam is old enough for long trous- 
ers? What is the best remedy for 
pimples? How can a daily bath be 
managed when the family, of five, live 
in three rooms, only one of which is 
heated? Infinite wisdom is needed to 
deal with all the problems presented, 
and they are often the problems of 
other members of the family as well 
as just those of the child. We like our 
boys and members of the family to 
realize their responsibilities toward the 
rest of the family, particularly to their 
younger brothers and sisters, and fre- 
quently the counselor makes adjust- 
ments if no family agency is in touch. 


When there is another organization 
known to the family, it is our policy to 
coéperate to the fullest extent. 

A physical examination is given to 
each child before he is accepted if there 
is any health question involved, and 
the recommendations of the doctor are 
carried out if at all possible. If the 
health and ability of the child warrant 
it, we think part-time work is of bene- 
fit, for the additional amount he can 
contribute to the family income in- 
creases his self-respect and independ- 
ence. This part-time work is watched 
carefully for its effect on the child’s 
health and school work, for after his 
duty to his family, keeping his school 
work up to scholarship standards is his 
chief job. Most of our children work 
part time, and it is amazing how well 
they carry both it and their school 
work. Some of the children contribute 
their share by taking the mother’s 
place in the home while she is at work, 
for over 90 per cent of the fathers of 
our scholarship children are either 
dead, ill and so unable to work, or have 
deserted. As our scholarships are given 
for only the forty weeks of the school 
year, practically all of the boys and 
girls work during the summer, though 
we do our best to see that they get at 
least one week of complete holiday, if 
practicable away from home. 

Formal reports are requested and re- 
ceived from the schools, scattered all 
over the city, and when there is any 
need for it the counselor talks over the 
child’s work with his teachers, but we 
believe in his making his own adjust- 
ments whenever possible, both at 
school and at work, and he knows he 
can call on us for help of he wants it or 
needs it. 

If there is the desire and ability to 
continue after high school without too 
much sacrifice to the family, further 
educational possibilities are studied. 
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We feel that this question should be 
gone into with great care, not only 
from the point of view of the child and 
what he would get from it, but also 
from the family’s viewpoint, for they 
must do without his help for two or 
four years longer. Also, is it going 
to make any difference in the family 
unity? Can the child carry this family 
along with him into those fields 
opened up by his college outlook? The 
college or normal school chosen must be 
carefully selected with these questions 
in mind. Three of our last year’s 
graduates are now attending college 
with no further financial help from us, 
and to four others the scholarship is 
continued in normal school. After the 
children graduate or the scholarship is 
discontinued for some other reason, 
they are followed up for a time to see 
that they get the right sort of job, and 
then are kept in touch with through the 
Alumni Association, composed of for- 
mer scholarship students whose pur- 
pose, according to their constitution, is 
to “‘endorse the purpose and program 
of The White-Williams Foundation, 
and through friendly gatherings, social 
and educational, keep alive our in- 
terest, rendering active service when- 
ever possible.’’ This association meets 
monthly through the winter, with 
sometimes a speaker to discuss items 
of current interest, or again at one of 
the welfare organization’s headquarters 
in the city, of whose work the members 
went to learn. 

Scholarship work has been carried 
on by The White-Williams Founda- 
tion since 1917, when, during the war, 
financial aid to continue in school was 
given to younger brothers and sisters 
of men in the service. Since then our 
policy has radically changed, both in 
selecting candidates and in administer- 
ing the scholarships, and we have come 


to feel more and more the necessity of 
this financial help being managed as an 
educational rather than as a relief 
measure. 

In January, 1925, The White-Wil- 
liams Foundation Scholarship Depart- 
ment carried sixty-five children on 
scholarship, and forty-seven boys and 
girls who were receiving no financial 
aid. Of the sixty-five, twenty-five are 
native born of native born parents; 
twenty-seven are native born of for- 
eign born parents (thirteen Russia, 
seven Italy, two Poland, three Ire- 
land, one each of Sweden, Hungary, 
France, Germany, England, and three 
mixed); eight are native born of one 
foreign born parent (all British Empire 
or Ireland) ; and five are foreign born of 
foreign born parents (four Russia, one 
England). Thirteen of the children are 
Jewish; fifteen, Roman Catholic; 
thirty-seven, Protestant. 

As has been pointed out by the num- 
ber of eligible applications rejected be- 
cause of lack of funds, The White- 
Williams Foundation Scholarship De- 
partment is unable to anywhere near 
cover the field, and we are trying to put 
the work before the Philadelphia pub- 
lic, believing it is only necessary for 
them to know of the need of some of 
their ambitious young citizens for the 
gap to be filled. As one of the children 
expressed it, a scholarship gives oppor- 
tunity “to be some kind of educated”’ 
to children who have no other chance 
to get the thing they desire, an educa- 
tion, which is the right of every boy 
and girl. 


Try thyself unweariedly till thou find- 
est the highest thing thou art capable of 
doing, faculties and circumstances being 
both duly considered, and then do it. — 
Joun Stuart MILL. 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


N.B. 


Members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, U.S. A. 


CONFERENCE, 1926 

The Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
will be held in Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 18-19-20, the three days imme- 
diately preceding the meetings of the 
National Education Association. This 
is an unparalleled opportunity to com- 
bine a feast of reason and a trip to the 
Nation’s Capitol, and should not be 
missed. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


It has been decided to set the brains 
of the Association to work on a series 
of Year Books, based on the work of 
centers of vocational guidance as re- 
ported by individuals throughout the 
year and at the Conference. Two Ses- 
sions at least will accordingly be de- 
voted to the discussion of various 
phases of Counseling, with a view to 
formulating plans and collecting mate- 
rial for the first Year Book. Full pro- 
gram later. 


Rates, NATIONAL EpUcATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Railroad rates of fare-and-a-half may 
be secured by joining the N. E. A. 
Send $2 dues to Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 
Secretary, N. E. A., 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Identifica- 
tion Certificates will be ready for dis- 
tribution through the office of Mr. 
Crabtree on or about January 15. No 
adjustments can be made after arrival 
in Washington for those who neglect to 
secure their certificates. 


HOTELS AND RESERVATIONS 

Headquarters: The Washington Ho- 
tel. Single rooms, $5, $6, $7; double, 
$8, $10; twin beds, $8, $10, $12. All 
rooms with bath. Available to Feb- 
ruary 21. 

Willard Hotel. With bath, single 
rooms, $5 up; double, $7 up. Without 
bath, single, $3; double, $5. To Feb- 
ruary 21. 

Mayflower Hotel. Single rooms, $5 
up; double, $8 up. All rooms with bath. 
To February 21 only. 

Other hotels refuse to hold rooms 
through February 20. It is well to be 
as near as possible to Headquarters, for 
Washington is difficult to get around in 
except by taxi. 


For Our PLEASURE 
Miss Mary Stewart is Chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements, and 
proposes to help us see all of Washing- 
ton — its public schools, and the gov- 
ernment Bureaus. 
Hope to see you there! 
ANNE 8. Davis, 
Secretary, N.V.G.A., Chicago. 


ABRIDGED PROGRAM 


1926 Conference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Washington, D. C., 
February 18-19-20 


Thursday, February 18 

A.M. 

Visits to schools. 

Local Chairman: Miss Mary Stewart. 
NOON 

Luncheon 12.30, Hotel Washington. 

Three-minute talks by representatives 

of each city present. 
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2 P.M. 

First Session on the Year Book: “Tue 
COUNSELOR IN VOCATIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE.” 

Critical reviews of articles submitted 
will be made under the following 
topics: 

The Counselor in Elementary, Junior 
High, and Senior High School. 

The Counselor in Technical, Continua- 
tion, and Evening School. 

The Counselor in College and Univer- 
sity. 

Discussion. 

8 P.M. 

The Year Book continued: 

Job Analysis of the work of the Coun- 
selor. 

Training for Counselors. 

Discussion. 

Mr. A. H. Edgerton, Chairman, Both 
Meetings. 


Friday, February 19 


A.M. 


General session on PLACEMENT. 
Held jointly with the National Com- 
mittee of Bureaus of Occupation: 
Placerhent by the Schools. 
Placement by the Public Employ- 
ment Agency. 
Placement by non-public Agen- 
cies. 
Placement by Organized Labor. 
Responsibility for Centralized 


Placement. 
Noon 
Luncheon. 
2 P.M. 


Section Meetings: 

1. Mental Measurements. Dr. Ben 
Wood, Chairman. 

2. Collecting Occupational Informa- 
tion. May Rogers Lane, Chairman. 

3. Scholarships. Anna B. Pratt, 


Chairman. 


EVENING 
Banquet 6.30, Hotel Washington. 
Miss Mary Stewart, Chairman. 


Saturday, February 20 
A.M. 
General Session on PERSONNEL SERVICE. 
In the Colleges. 
With the Social Agency. 
In Industry. 
For the Problem Individual. 
For the Physically Handicapped. 
Miss Emma Hirth, Chairman. 
NOON 
Business Meeting. 
Miss Dorothea de Schweinitz, Chair- 
man. 
P.M, 
Visits to Government Agencies. 
Miss Mary Stewart, Chairman. 
EVENING 
Joint Session with the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals: 
A Central Vocational Guidance 
Bureau as an Aid to the High 
School Counselor. 
The Use of Measures of Achieve- 
ment in the High School. 
Problems of Research in Voca- 
tional Guidance. 
Mr. Edward Rynearson, Chairman. 


Speakers promised: 

C. C. Rosrnson, National Y.M.C.A. 

Dr. Ben Woop, Assistant to the 
Dean, Columbia College. 

Miss Grace Assortt, Director of 
Children’s Bureau. 

L. B. Hopkins, Director of Personnel, 
Northwestern University. 

Miss Fuorence Cuiark, Industrial 
Studies Division, Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau, Chicago. 

Miss Mary ScHaurrier, formerly 
Art Director, Junior Division, U.S. 
Employment Service. 

Miss Mary P. Corre, Vocation Bu- 
reau, Cincinnati. 
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Tue November issue of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine was devoted to a 
comprehensive presentation of voca- 
tional guidance activities in Phila- 
delphia, and the December number 
was devoted to special problems in 
placement and employment. With 
this issue the magazine returns to its 
usual form of leading articles and other 
material from the general field of vo- 
cational guidance. The paper by Mr. 
S. Lewis Land of the University of Wis- 
consin, ““The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Vocational Guidance,”’ 
is the beginning of our first series of 
articles by a single author. This paper 
is an ideal plan, carefully worked out 
in a long period of training and voca- 
tional guidance study by Mr. Land, 
with a careful consideration of present 
methods and systems in vocational 
guidance. The second article will deal 
with ‘‘Placement”’; and the third, the 
last of the series, with “ New Light on 
Vocational Counseling.”’ 

The article, “Guidance Possibilities 
through Exploratory Activities,’ by 
Mr. Robert H. Rodgers of the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School, presents at 
length the opportunities of exploratory 
or try-out courses, and shows how to 
draw upon the resources of local em- 
ployments in providing experience for 
young people. The article upon “A 
Coéperative Guidance Program,” by 
Mr. Emanuel E. Ericson of the Manual 
Arts Press, gives an interesting example 
of a community stepping in to aid the 
schools and of a leadership arising from 
without the schools. Thus we see 
clearly that vocational guidance is a 


service belonging properly both to the 
school and to the community. 

It would be a pleasure thus to speak 
to our readers of each of the other arti- 
cles in this number of the magazine, 
and we trust that the special message 
of each one will be recognized. These 
articles come from schools and col- 
leges and from institutions of the high- 
est standing devoted to the progress of 
vocational guidance and the welfare of 
young people. 

Your especial attention is called to 
the coming Annual Conference of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the announcement and provi- 
sional program of which are presented 
herein. The officers of our National 
Vocational Guidance Association and 
leaders in the field have devoted 
themselves very faithfully to the plan- 
ning and building up of this conference 
or annual convention. Three entire 
days will be given exclusively to the 
study of vocational guidance, with ad- 
dresses by workers whom we all want 
to meet and hear. As in former years 
the March issue of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine will be a special 
“Annual Conference Number.”’ Last 
year the addresses of the meeting were 
so many and varied that two issues of 


the magazine were devoted to them. 


The February magazine will be a 
special “ Pittsburgh Number,” as has 
already been announced. It will be an 
enlarged issue because of the pressure 
of material of the highest importance 
to be included, and will be printed in a 
much larger edition than usual because 
of the assurance already received of 
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large advance orders in quantity, — 
Pittsburgh itself calling for some fifteen 
hundred copies. The excellent organi- 
zation and service of vocational guid- 
ance in Pittsburgh are so widely known 
that workers everywhere will wish to 
secure this number of the magazine. 
The recent growth of the National 
Association and of the local associa- 
tions has been so encouraging that we 
should like to present it in detail and in 
chart form. This has been suggested 
already by Dr. Harry D. Kitson of 
Columbia and may be done at some 
later time. We wish now, however, 
to call the attention of association 
members and of our readers to the 
importance of keeping up association 
membership and subscription to The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, whose 
maintenance is greatly aided by 
prompt renewals. If your member- 


ship in a local association is lapsing, 
pay your dues at once to your local 
treasurer and see that the proper pro- 
portion of your dues is sent to the Na- 


tional treasurer with your name and 
address, so that you may not fail to 
receive any number of the magazine. 
If you are a member of the National 
at large, send your dues directly to 
the treasurer of the National, Mr. H. 
H. Bixler, Director of Guidance and 
Research, Board of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia. If you are a subscriber to 
the magazine only, your timely renewal 
is greatly desired and will be heartily 
appreciated in the building up and con- 
tinuance of the magazine. 

The Colorado Vocational Guidance 
Association first appeared upon our 
list of local associations in November, 
with forty-five charter members. The 
Wisconsin Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation appears for the first time upon 
our list in this issue. It has fifty 
charter members. A letter from Miss 
Leona C. Buchwald, Vocational and 
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Educational Counselor of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, states that “The preliminary 
meeting for the organization of the 
Maryland Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation was held on November 27.” 
This organization is being perfected 
and will soon be added to our locals. It 
is expected that the membership of 
these three newest local associations, 
Colorado, Wisconsin, and Maryland, 
will be greatly increased. 

Since the progress of vocational 
guidance is so greatly aided by organi- 
zation, and since there are workers in 
many localities who have not com- 
bined their interests or who may not 
know the steps to take, a part of the 
editorial of the May issue of The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine is herewith 
reprinted: 


How to Organize a Local Association 


The steps of procedure are simple 
and may be made as follows: 

1. Interest those who should join in a 
local association, as well as the peo- 
ple of the community. This im- 
plies active and informed leaders in 
the undertaking. 

. Hold preliminary meetings, to be 
addressed by the leaders in the local 
movement, or by other speakers, 
such as may be secured in almost 
any community. 

3. Vote to organize, when the time 
seems right to do this. Emphasize 
the interest of charter membership. 

. Adopt an appropriate constitution, 
prepared by a special committee on 
constitution and in keeping with 
the Constitution of the National 
Association, of which a copy can 
always be secured. 

The local association may be gov- 
erned by a board of trustees or by 
the members of the association in 
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open meetings. Each method has 
its advantages: the first, that of 
maintaining inviolate the central 
purposes of organization; the sec- 
ond, that of democracy in action. 
Apply to the National Association 
for admission as a local branch, 
with the payment of dues and the 
securing of T'he Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 

Adopt a program of local meetings 
and activities, giving work to as 
many members of your association 
as possible. A full year’s program, 
well planned out in advance, will be 
found most profitable. 

Enlist the aid of all who are espe- 
cially influential with the public, 
including school people, social and 
civic workers, the clergy, leaders 


in the field of employment, and 
local editors. Secure the insertion 
of news articles about your organ- 
ization and its meetings in local 
newspapers or other publications. 
Secure the publication also of 
general articles upon vocational 
guidance. Conduct a continuous 
campaign for membership in your 
organization. 


Persons interested in such an under- 
taking in a locality may write to Miss 
Anne 8. Davis, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, at 460 South State St., Chicago, 
Ill., for information upon organizing as 
a branch of the National Association, 
or to The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, DIVISION OF 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING, 1924-25 


St. Louis, Mo., June 19, 1925 


Everett A. Hipey, Director. 


I submit the following as covering 
the activities of the Vocational Coun- 
seling Division to date: 


General Objective 

The purpose of the Division of Voca- 
tional Counseling is to assist the Spe- 
cial, Elementary, Intermediate, High, 
and Evening Schools of the City of St. 
Louis in providing adequate counseling 
facilities so that all pupils may be aided 
in making an intelligent choice in edu- 
cational opportunities and life occupa- 
tions. The program will provide for 
continuous counsel with children dur- 
ing their entire school life and during 
their early employment and adjust- 
ment periods as well. 


Elementary and Intermediate Schools 

The proper functioning of our Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Schools de- 
mands systematic counsel for each 
pupil throughout the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, particularly 
the children who have reached their 
fourteenth year and who seem inclined 
to seek employment. The counselor 
should not only confer with such chil- 
dren but go into their homes and point 
out to their parents how important it 
is that the child continue his or her 
education. 

Whenever it becomes evident that, 
because of economic or other condi- 
tions, the child must go to work, the 
counselor should become thoroughly 


acquainted with him and record the 
child’s character traits, his tastes and 
aptitudes, his likes and dislikes, his 
strong and weak points, and through 
personal conferences with the child’s 
school records, his I. Q., and the results 
of a physical examination. 

The liberal system of high school 
courses in the St. Louis high schools 
makes counseling in the elementary 
and intermediate schools both possible 
and necessary. It is important that 
children have a reasonable basis for 
their choice of courses. 

The boy and girl of high school age 
are not usually competent to make 
such an important decision by them- 
selves, and it is the counselor’s duty to 
help the child and his parents in mak- 
ing a program for his high school work. 
The counselor should encourage chil- 
dren to think about and make plans for 
the future, these plans of course to be 
changed whenever experience or addi- 
tional information makes such change 
seem wise. 


The Continuation School 


The success of part-time education 
depends upon the effective counseling 
of the young worker. 

The counselor must connect the ac- 
tivities of the job, the school, the home, 
and the community so as to aid the 
young worker released from the full- 
time school attendance in adjusting 
himself or herself to occupational, 
home, civic, and recreational life, and 
to do as much as possible toward 
awakening a desire for that mental 
growth and physical soundness so de- 
sirable in the citizens of a democracy. 
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The Senior High School 


Counselors in the senior high school 
(second, third, and fourth years) must 
keep in mind the fact that they are 
dealing with a highly selected group. 
These students are above the average 
in intelligence and personality. 

This does not mean that all of these 
students should be guided into college 
or university; however, they should all 
be encouraged to finish their high 
school courses. 

High school students will naturally 
divide themselves into two groups: 
first, those who will graduate but will 
not go on to some higher institution of 
learning, and, second, those who will 
go on to some higher institution. 

Experience has shown that very few 
of the first group later decide to go to 
a higher institution, and they should 
be advised to choose such electives as 
will enable them to make the most 
effective entrance into the industrial 
and commercial fields. The second 
group or those who intend going on to 
some higher institution of learning 
should be encouraged to prepare for 
entrance into a certain college and if 
possible the course in the college should 
be selected and electives chosen ac- 
cordingly. 

The following list is suggested as 
approximately covering the functions 
of the school counselor, except that no 
placement will be done in the Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

a. Personal interviews with students, 
parents, and employers, and conferences 
with classroom teachers about indi- 
vidual students. 

b. Visits by group of elementary 
school students to high school accord- 
ing to their specific interests. 

c. Assisting the student in drafting 
his training program. 

d. Compilation of significant cumu- 
lative school records from the point of 





Teachers Wanted 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EVERY 
DAY OF THE YEAR 





National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mar. 
Home Orrices PaILaDeLrnia, Pa. 


BRANCHES 


Pirrepures, Pa. NorTHAMPTON, Mase. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. AUBURN, MaINE 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


No charge to employers. No charge to 
candidates till elected. Positions waiting. 
Correspondence confidential. 








view of the student’s later employ- 
ment. 

e. Responsibility for bringing into 
the school representative men and 
women of the community for voca- 
tional conferences. 

f. Placement (initial for the most 
part and in high schools only). 

g. Follow up (mainly by Central 
Office). 


Statement of the Work of the Vocational 
Counseling Division to Date 


Some time was spent at the beginning 
in examining the plans for vocational 
counseling in other cities including 
those of Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Boston, Seattle, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, and Milwaukee. After careful 
study of the vocational counseling 
needs of the City of St. Louis, a set 
of forms was devised which we believe 
are well adapted to the St. Louis 
school system. 

Visits have been made to all of the 
high and intermediate schools and ten- 
tative arrangements have been made 
with the principals for the appoint- 
ment of members of their respective 
faculties to act as counselors. 

A plan for obtaining complete data 
for the intelligent placement of this 
year’s two and four year commercial 
graduates of the senior high schools 
was made, and to date complete data 
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have been obtained in the Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, Central, Solda, Yeatman, 
and Sumner high schools. This plan 
later was changed to include all stu- 
dents who plan leaving the interme- 
diate schools. 

These data were obtained by means 
of personal private interviews with 
students, conferences with teachers and 
advisers, and by consulting the school 
records on scholarship and tests. 

Visits have been made by members 
of the Division to a number of typical 
St. Louis commercial and industrial 
firms and much helpful information has 
been received; included in this number 
were six firms employing colored help. 

We have practically completed two 
lists of reading material to be used in 
the schools in connection with voca- 
tional counseling. One of these lists 
is for the teacher’s use and one for 
children’s use. 

Some work on a list of advised 
courses and elective subjects in the 


various high school courses has been 


done. This material is arranged in 
convenient form for the use of coun- 
selors and teachers and is to be used in 
giving information about courses and 
electives in connection with vocations. 
Only basic vocations are being con- 
sidered, because too narrow specializa- 
tion in the high schools should not be 
encouraged. 


TABLE 


Interviews with prospective high school 
graduates. Girls, 263; boys, 61; total. . 

Interviews with intermediate school stu- 
dents. Girls, 18; boys, 45; total 

Interviews in office 

Employers interviewed 

Meetings and conferences held 


Firms visited - 
Total number of referrals to positions ... . 
Total placed 


Circular letters have been mailed to 
1000 St. Louis employers and many 
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firms have replied to these letters, giv- 
ing the Division opportunities for 
further contact. 

The table above may be helpful in 
giving some idea of the work of the 
Vocational Counseling Division to 
date. 


What the Vocational Counseling Division 
Hopes to do by the End of the Year 


The Vocational Counseling Division 
feels that the balance of the school 
year can be most profitably spent in 
visiting schools, conferring with prin- 
cipals and teachers, acquainting them 
with our ideas and plans, enlisting 
their help and perfecting an organiza- 
tion in each of them that will insure 
intelligent and sympathetic codpera- 
tion next year. 


What the Vocational Counseling Division 
Expects to Undertake this Summer 


After the schools close for the sum- 
mer the Vocational Counseling Di- 
vision expects to spend much of its 
time in visiting firms, particularly 
those employing young people for 
clerical typing, stenographic, indus- 
trial, and trade positions. The infor- 
mation growing out of these visits will 
be gathered on a suitable form and will 
not only be of great value in placing 
young workers intelligently, but will 
furnish accurate information for use in 
the schools. 

The information which we will try to 
get will include a statement of entrance 
requirements and entrance wages, and 
particular stress will be laid on learning 
opportunities and whether or not what 
is learned becomes a means of promo- 
tion. Information will be gathered 
about the hazards, physical and moral; 
the status of the occupation,— whether 
it is diminishing or growing; whether it 
is specialized or breaking up as in the 
metal trades; whether it is reasonable; 
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whether it is becoming machinized; 
whether it is open or a closed shop; 
what is the source of labor supply; 
what is the proportion of trained 
workers; what are the educational re- 
quirements, etc. 

It is our intention to take from this 
survey the material which is of value 
to the schools and put it into conven- 
ient form for use in the schools, by 
counselors, social science teachers, ad- 
visers, and pupils. 


Strupy Groups OF THE St. Louis 
CHAPTER OF THE NATIONAL VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Library Group 
Bibliography. 
. Current Bibliography. 
3. Reviews. 


no 


Occupational Research Group 
1. Occupational information in the 
Elementary Schools, the Interme- 
diate, and High. 
2. Securing and preparing occupa- 
tional information. 
Use of this material. 
Sociological background for the 
study of vocations. 


wm OO 


Survey Group 
Any St. Louis industry. 
Employment Bureaus of St. Louis. 
Survey of occupations for the hand- 
icapped. 
Prevocational Education Group 
1. Aims and objectives of Industrial 
Arts in Junior High Schools. 
2. Impulsive tendencies satisfied by 
industrial studies. 


Physiological Aspects of Vocational 
Guidance 
1. Physical study of school failures. 
2. Recreation as a factor in vocational 
guidance. 
3. Possibilities for the handicapped. 


9° 9° 


~ 9 


SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 


American Private Schools § 


9th Edition, 1056 pages; Round Corners, 
Crimson Silk Cloth, Gold Sta mped, $6.00 


A Guide Book for Parents. 
A Compendium for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Events. 


A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 


Summer Camps 


2nd Edition 1925, 768 pages, 10 Maps and 
more than 200 illustrations, $5.00 


An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps and 
all matters pertaining thereto. 


A Discriminating Review of the Summer 
Camp Movement, its origin, development, 
present status, and practices. 


Educational Service Bureau advises parents 
in the selection of Schools and Camps. 


CONSULTATION ON APPOINTMENT 
PORTER SARGENT 


11 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Psychiatric Group 


. The development of psychiatric so- 


cial service. 

The study of the problem pupils — 
The psychiatric element in voca- 
tional guidance. 

The concept — ‘‘ Nervous child.” 
Mental causes and control of early 
habit formation. 

Early diagnosis of behavior prob- 
lems. 

Psychiatric social work. 


Psychological Group 
Value of mental and trade tests in 
vocational guidance. 
Present trends in education and em- 
ployment in regard to tests. 


Apprenticeship Group 


Potential annual demands for ap- 
prentices in various trades in St. 
Louis. 
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Visiting Teacher Group 
. Relation of the visiting teacher to 
Vocational Guidance. 


Legislative Group 
. Completion of the sixth grade for 
normal children before leaving 
school at working age. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Hersert F. Ciark, President 
EvizaBetu R. Penpry, Secretary 


Announcement of the First Conference 


This conference is the first of a series 
of ten monthly vocational guidance 
conferences which the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia has planned to carry out during 
the school year 1925-26 with the co- 
operation of various other organiza- 
tions and certain types of industries 
and professions. 

The plan contemplates the organiza- 
tion of junior vocational guidance as- 
sociations among the students in the 
various high schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the conducting of these con- 
ferences by certain of them in appro- 
priate sections of this part of the State. 
The plan contemplates the attendance 
at these conferences of delegations of 
young people accompanied by a teacher, 
or groups of teachers, from the differ- 
ent high schools. The dominant mo- 
tive in the plan is to get the young 
people themselves who are to be bene- 
fited most by the conferences actively 
engaged in carrying them out. The 
plan contemplates further the codpera- 
tion of various types of industries, the 
conducting of trips of observations 
through their plants and participation 
in the programs. In this way the young 
people will see the actual tasks per- 
formed, the conditions under which the 
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workers work, and hear from represen- 
tatives of the work-a-day world about 
the opportunities and requirements in 
their respective industries. 

It will be seen immediately that this 
will stimulate interest and study in 
this important field. It will spur the 
young people on to investigating and 
studying occupations for themselves 
and thus enable them to lay a founda- 
tion for the intelligent selection of a life 
career. Such a process is in essence 
vocational guidance in its truest and 
best sense. 

Naturally, the Vocational Guidance 
Association of Southern California is 
looking toward the adult people for co- 
operation and support and will ap- 
preciate any suggestions they might 
make and their membership in the 
organization. 


Tentative Schedule of Junior Vocational 
Guidance Conferences for the 
School Year 1925-26 


I 


Date: Saturday, October 3, 1925. 

Responsible Organization: The Poly- 
technic Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles. 

Subject: Opportunities and require- 
ments in department store occupa- 


tions. 
II 
Date: Saturday, October 24, 1925. 
Responsible Organization: Vocational 
Guidance Association of Pasadena. 
Subject: Opportunities and require- 
ments in banking institutions. 


III 
Date: Saturday, November 21, 1925. 
Responsible Organization: The Santa 
Ana H. 8. Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. 
Subject: Vocational opportunities in a 
city of twenty-five thousand. 
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tributors and subscribers. 








Industrial Psychology 


Bringing to the average reader authentic information and discoveries 
on the human element in modern industry this new periodical is 
meeting with an enthusiastic reception. Enthusiastic both by con- 


An industrial and a psychological editor pass upon each paper. 
The editorial board, as the contents, is international in scope. 

Special issues on The New Immigration, Woman and Industry, 
Industrial Education, Industrial Representation, The Eight Hour 
Day, Fatigue Elimination, Vocational Selection. 

Published the first of each month, beginning January, 1926. 


Subscriptions and Editorial Communications to 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Hamilton, New York, U.S.A. | 


Subscriptions $5.00 per year in the United States and Mexico, 
$5.50 in Canada, and $6.00 in other countries in the Postal Union. 











IV 

Date: Saturday, December 12, 1925. 

Responsible Organizations: Theodore 
Roosevelt Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles. 

Subject: Southern California a world 
of vocational opportunities. 


V 


Date: Saturday, January 16, 1926. 

Responsible Organizations: The San 
Pedro H. 8. and Long Beach H. 8. 
Vocational Guidance Associations. 

Subject: At anchor, adrift, or going 
somewhere on the ocean of life. 


VI 


Date: Saturday, February 20, 1926. 

Responsible Organizations: The Venice 
and Santa Monica Vocational Guid- 
ance Associations. 

Subject: Opportunities and require- 
ments in public service occupations. 


VII 
Date: Saturday, March 20, 1926. 
Responsible Organization: The River- 
side Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. 
Subject: Community life and daily 
work. 
VIII 


Date: Saturday, April 24, 1926. 

Responsible Organization: The San 
Fernando Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 

Subject: Opportunities and require- 
ments in suburban occupations. 


IX 


Date: Saturday, May 22, 1926. 

Responsible Organization: The Motion 
Picture Producers Association of 
America. 

Subject: Opportunities and require- 
ments in professional occupations. 
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Date: Wednesday evening, June 2, 
1926. 

Responsible Organization: The Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of 
Southern California. 

Subject: A year’s work in vocational 
guidance. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
MANHATTAN EVENING TRADE 
SCHOOL 


Mauve McCann, Principal 


Our problem in vocational guidance 
is quite naturally different from the 
problem in the day schools. The Man- 
hattan Evening Trade School is open 
only to women already employed in 
trades. Usually the woman comes with 
her mind definitely made up as to the 
course she wishes to pursue. She is 


there for trade instruction along the 
lines of her chosen vocation. This 
group constitutes our largest number 
of students. 

This does not mean, however, that 
we are not called upon for advice and 
guidance in selecting the right course. 
It quite often happens that a trade 
worker wishes to advance in her partic- 
ular line but is undecided as to her 
course. For instance, a dressmaker 
may not care to take dressmaking, but 
does not know whether she should take 
a drafting, draping, or costume-de- 
signing course. In a case of this kind 
she is given a pass to visit the various 
departments. She may spend as long a 
time as she desires in any class. If, 
after that, she is still uncertain, which 
seldom happens, we again give her 
whatever advice and guidance we can. 
Usually the girl is able to make up her 
mind quite definitely as to the course 
desired. If, after enrolling in a course, 
she finds it not the kind of work she de- 
sires or is best fitted for, she is allowed 
to transfer to another class, if there are 
any vacancies. If there are no vacan- 
cies at that particular time, her name 
is put on a waiting list and the transfer 
made at the earliest possible moment. 

No machinery for testing candidates 
has been set up. This seems to belong 
rather to those schools preparing for 
vocations than to a school doing trade 
extension work. 

From the above it may be seen that 
our efforts are confined to what might 
be called vocational information rather 
than to what is usually accepted as vo- 
cational guidance. 


WELCOME, WISCONSIN! 


Will your devotion to vocational 
guidance be in keeping with the de- 
votion of your state to vocational 
education? 
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REVIEW DEPARTMENT 





SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS OF SIGNED REVIEWS 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Ruth Clark Metcalf, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Arthur F. Payne, New York City. 


Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University. 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania. 


Mr. William F. Linehan, Teachers College of the City of Boston. 


Waat Men Do. William Marvin Jack- 
son. The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
Price, $1.40. 

This is a book which goes directly at the 
heart of important problems connected 
with occupational life and will no doubt 
prove useful for eighth and ninth grade 
students. It is somewhat a mixture of the 
guidance and training idea; that is, it de- 
scribes many things which one does not 
need to know in order to choose, but would 
study only as preparation for a business 
career. The book seems somewhat sketchy 
and the exercises are not all of them adapted 
to schoolroom discussion. Teachers who 
know their work, however, can make good 
use of the material. The book would be 
especially valuable for the first part of the 
commercial course. 


Tue Junior Hie Scuoo.t at Work. Her- 
bert B. Bruner. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1925. Price, $1.25. 

This is a description of junior high school 
work in Okmulgee, Oklahoma. To a 
“core” curriculum of English, citizenship, 
mathematics, and physical education are 
added appreciation courses in art and 
music and a variety of courses, or clubs, 
which are called “broadening and finding 
courses.”’ These include work in the science 
laboratory and a variety of industrial, com- 
mercial, professional, and other activities 
taken at the rate of four each year. 


The administrative problems are very 
well handled in this description. The au- 
thor shows how the community was pre- 
pared for the introduction of the courses 
and just what steps were taken and should 
be taken to organize and administer the 
work. There is little discussion of shop or 
laboratory equipment and layout, and the 
experiment has not proceeded far enough to 
measure comprehensively its effect upon 
the vocational guidance of the students. 
There are strong presumptions, however, 
for believing that the scheme offers promis- 
ing possibilities for guidance. 

Dr. Bruner concludes that the pupil cost 
is no more than that of the regular courses 
and that the work can be introduced with- 
out interfering with the regular work of the 
school system. 


SociaL GUIDANCE IN CLEVELAND HIGH 
Scuoous. Cleveland Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, 301 Leader News Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, December, 1924. 

A committee of the Cleveland Teachers’ 
Federation collected and issued this book of 
190 pages. It contains an interesting de- 
scription of the various methods of moral 
and social instruction, student organiza- 
tions, clubs, special devices, and other ex- 
periments in Cleveland. The answers of 
students to questionnaires on moral and 
social problems are given and a short de- 
scription is added of work in other cities. 
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A WORK EVERY READER WILL WANT 





Mental Measurement in Educational and 


Vocational Guidance 
By JOHN M. BREWER AND OTHERS 


A comprehensive, condensed statement of the need for measurement, the possibilities, the 
procedure, and the results to be achieved. Topics covered are classifying and promoting 
pupils, choice of curriculum, courses and schools, discovery of ability, measuring occupa- 
tional information, tests and rating to aid in choice of occupation, test in vocational 
education, placement, hiring, readjustment, and promotion. Annotated bibliographies. 
Prepared in the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University by John M. Brewer, 
Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
and Ten Associates. 


46 pages, 50c. postpaid 


“T shall use it with my classes in individual differences. It is a very useful piece of work. 
You are very wise not to clutter it with too much data; that is the great weakness of our 


descriptive material of the present time.” 








J. Crospy CHapmAN, late Professor in Yale University. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS Gitsnivce, mass. 














ConTENT AND METHODS OF THE INDUS- 
TRIAL Arts. Samuel J. Vaughn and 
Arthur B. Mays. The Century Com- 
pany, New York & London, 1924. Price, 
$1.68. . 

Although not specifically related to voca- 
tional guidance, this book naturally enough 
bears upon that subject. The authors are 
positive in the proposition that the formal 
manual training work of a generation ago 
must be supplanted by diversified work, 
and particularly that industrial arts in the 
junior high school must serve to interpret 
industry and to give occupational informa- 
tion. The authors conclude that the unit 
shop is on the whole better than the general 
shop, since the latter tends to repair work of 
doubtful value from an educational stand- 
point. At least one of its readers hopes for 
further experimentation. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HiGH 
Scuooits. Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland, 1925. 


The program presented in this pamphlet is 
the result of the graduate work in education 
at Harvard University of Miss Leona C. 
Buchwald, who is the head of vocational 
and educational guidance in Baltimore. 
Guidance plans in other cities were studied 
and parts adapted to Baltimore were in- 
corporated in this plan. The methods out- 
lined have been tested by counselors and 
teachers in the city during the past two 
years, and are now printed for the purpose 
of extending their use locally. The program 
thus tested, and now being extended, should 
be studied by all who are engaged in the 
problem of establishing vocational guidance 
in a large community. 


An InTRODUCTION TO THE Srupy oF Occv- 
PATIONS. Mary Price Corre. Vocational 
Pamphlet of the Cincinnati Public 

- Schools, Number One, Revised Edition. 
The Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, 1924. 

This pamphlet is a revision of an earlier one 

prepared by Jessie B. Adams of the Cin- 

cinnati Public Schools in 1921. It is de- 
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signed for the use of teachers and presents 
information from the Federal Census of 
1920, the Census of Manufactures of 1921, 
and the 1924 Cincinnati School Census. 
The contents include chapters upon “ Point 
of View and General Principles,” Sugges- 
tions for Teaching,” “Outlines for Class- 
room Use,” “Ohio Laws Pertaining to the 
Health and Safety of the Workers,” “Ohio 
Child Labor Law,” “Occupational Groups 
in Cincinnati,” and “Manufacturing In- 
dustries in Cincinnati.” 


Two Important New Books 1n Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE. Proctor’s “ Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance,” Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, and Kitson’s ‘The 
Psychology of Vocational Adjustment,” 
J. P. Lippincott Company, are two out- 
standing recent events in vocational 
guidance. These books will be reviewed 
later. 


Books and Pamphlets Received 


So many books, pamphlets, and reprints 
of articles are received each month in the 
office of The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
that it is not possible to review them all at 
length in the columns of the magazine. 
While some of these may be of real value 
in the field of vocational guidance and be 
reviewed in a later issue, others are not of 
such a nature as to warrant lengthy review. 
In both cases the simple facts of publica- 
tion are herewith presented for our readers. 


Some UNDERLYING PrinciPLes IN REHA- 
BILITATION. Mary E. P. Lowney, Assis- 
tant Supervisor, Rehabilitation Section 
of the State Department of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Reprinted from 
Hospital Social Service, XII, 1925, pp. 
224-232. 


My Lire Worx. The Molder and The 
Coremaker. Metal Trades Series, No. 1. 
Milwaukee Vocational School. Pam- 
phlet, pp. 8. 


OccupaTionaL Srupres. Monograph Se- 
ries, No. 11, Painter; No. 12, Baker. 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 1925. 
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BUSINESS 
EMPLOYMENTS 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


“The most modern methods of business or- 
ganization and activity are shown by numerous 
charts, diagrams, descriptive and critical ma- 
terial. Statistics from the national census have 
been included also. Business experts have been 
consulted at every step and have given hearty 
approval to the author’s work. The volume pre- 
sents for the first time in a simple and clear 
manner the nature, extent, opportunities and 
high demands of the business world.”” — Current 
Education. 


“Tt should be of special interest to all teachers of 
commercial subjects in high schools and should 
have an influence in the general introduction of 
more fundamental! questions into the commercial 
curriculums of our high schools.’ — Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision. 


“Accurate and detailed information regarding 
conditions in business, valuable alike for voca- 
tional counselors, for young people entering oc- 
cupations, and for ambitious workers desiring 
promotion.” — The School Review. 





“Mr. Allen has produced a valuable contribu- 
tion, both because of the specific information 
which he has given and because the method em- 
ployed is indicative of what may be done for 
other kinds of occupations.” — The Survey. 


“Tt will serve excellently for class use in those 
schools which give a course in occupations to help 
pupils in their choice of a life work.” — The 
Progressive Teacher. 

“ Aside from the uses for which it is intended, the 
book will be a revelation of the intricacies of busi- 
ness machinery to every one who looks into it.” 
New York Sun. 


Mr. Allen begs to announce that he has 
taken over the publication of this book from 
Messrs. Ginn and Company. The price is 
now $1.25 plus postage. 

Orders may be sent to 1 Lawrence Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass., or to the author’s Boston 
address: 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


6 Beacon St. 


LAE ELLIE 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW ERA. 


AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF NEW EDUCATION 
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PUBLISHED QUARTERLY January, 1926 


RE-CREATING THE TEACHER 
Dr. Beatrice Hinkle 


Clemence Dane 


New VALUES FOR TEACHER AND PARENT 
Re-CrEATING THE TEACHER 
PsYCHOLOGICAL RELEASE Cedar Paul 
Re-CRrEATING THE TEACHER Marjorie Bowen 

THE VALUE OF PsyCHOLOGY TO THE TEACHER M. Drummond, M. A. 
Jones, TEACHER AND DREAMER Fohn Radcliffe 


RELAXATION AND RESERVE ENERGY 
E. A. Gardner, B.A., Beatrice Ensor 


WHAT IS EMOTION? Goodwin B. Watson 


Single copy, 1/2 (30 cents). Annual Subscription 4/6 ($1.15) post free. 


| | THE NEW ERA, 11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


. OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
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i An Organization Concerned with Educational and Vocational Guidance 
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Green Hall, University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
First Vice-President 
A. H. EDGERTON 
Chairman, Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation and Applied Arts 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Branch of The Psychological Corporation 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Secretary 
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